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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Government has not had a good week at home; 
and it is not very heartening for those who wish to 
trust and support them against irresponsible freelancing 
to find Ministers losing ground quite unnecessarily. 
This week, virtually, a whole Parliamentary day was 
utterly wasted on a wretched Press wrangle. Aggra- 
vated and put off his balance by some not particularly 
serious attacks on him in the ‘‘ Times’’—and espe- 
cially, we suspect, in Colonel Repington’s letter in 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ accusing him of being ‘‘ a lawyer ’’ and 
proh pudor! of ‘‘ bowdlerizing ’’ Colonel Repington’s 
military articles—the Home Secretary sought and got 
the Prime Minister's leave to have an affair of honour 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Gulland, the Chief 
Liberal Whip, was instructed to make a good House, 
which he proceeded to do by ordering up all available 
Liberal and Labour M.P.s. He explained later that 
he had completely forgotten all about the Conservatives. 
He describes this temporary aberration of memory as 
an ‘‘ inadvertence ’’ : and we are quite sure that it was, 
as he says, unintentional; but how amazing an in- 
advertence in a Chief Whip who is arranging for a 
full-dress debate with set speeches by leaders ! 


Sir John Simon attacked the ‘‘ Times’? and the 
“Daily Mail’’ with great éclat. He accused them, 
amid his supporters’ cheers, of heartening the enemy 
by their pessimism, and produced as evidence a map of 
the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ in which Europe was coloured 
largely German, and in which by an “‘ inadvertence ”’ 
the Russian Fleet had been overlooked in the Baltic 
and the Allied Fleets in the Mediterranean. He was 
very able as he always is in debate ; but, according to 
Colonel Repington (‘‘ Times’’ of 2 December), he 
somewhat overshot the mark by dwelling on the ill 
effect this map had in urging wavering Bulgaria into 
the arms of Germany—though, it seems, the map was 
not published till 11 October, the very day on which 
Bulgaria attacked Serbia. The ‘‘ Daily Mail’? may 
travel fast but not quite so fast as that. However, this 
is not very vital. What was much more unfortunate 


was the astounding conclusion of the Home Secretary’s 
speech. After castigating the ‘‘ Times ’’ and ‘‘ Daily 
Mail’’ and Lord Northcliffe severely for heartening the 
enemy, he ended up by alluding to them as “‘ great 
newspapers ’’ and by stating that he did not impugn 
their patriotism! Hence one can make neither head 
nor tail of his speech. Why does not the Home Secre- 
tary either put the ‘‘ Times ’’, the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’, and 
Lord Northcliffe into prison, or let them be? All he 
has succeeded in doing is to give them a whole day 
of Parliamentary time, and a gigantic free advertise- 
ment. The mull made by Sir John Simon and Mr. 
Gulland between them may or may not hearten the 
enemy : it has certainly made somewhat of a spectacle 
of the Ministry before our Allies: France, Italy, and 
Russia. 


Nor is it possible to be edified by the extravagant 
and absurd mystery that has suddenly been made this 
week around the position of Mr. Masterman, who 
made us all lick the German stamp not so long ago. 
One had imagined that he had merely returned to 
prosaic journalism, having noticed his name in various 
papers and periodicals of late as a writer on ‘‘ Con- 
scription ’’ and other matters of moment. But, ques- 
tioned about him in the House of Commons by their 
own supporters, Ministers at once take on an atmo- 
sphere of mystery compared with which Dickens’s 
Mr. Nadgett pales his ineffectual fires. The blood 
of the Commons is made to curdle, and the hairs of 
their heads to bristle on end, by dark suggestions that 
his work, his office, his salary must not be mentioned. 
Breathe not one word! The familiar figure lunching 
at a certain West End club will, by Censor’s order, have 
next to be referred to as that of a certain ‘‘ Mr. 
understood to be ‘‘ Somewhere in 
Would. it not be a more common-sensible plan simply 
to suppress the question in the House of Commons and 
suffer no mention of it in the Press? Only idle curio 
collectors of the war wish to know what he does and 
gets, until the public appetite is thus whetted by Minis- 
terial mystery and the Lobby is turned into a whisper- 
ing gallery on the theme. 
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It may be urged that such absurdities and indiscre- 
tions—as well as the subterranean intrigue over the 
Parliament Act and Plural Voting, referred to else- 
where in the Sarurpay Review this week—are not 
fatal and can be lived down. That is true; but, too 
often repeated, they sap the strength of a Government, 
which, by its very composition, and the circumstances 
in which it was formed, is a delicate subject. They 
are hailed with chuckles of joy by the roving and 
irregular but growing opposition which is springing 
up against the Ministry; which, provided it can upset 
the Government somehow, troubles little as to what 
may follow. If the Government is to live through the 
coming year, it must pull itself together at once. There 
should be a good opportunity to do so now. Lord Kit- 
chener is home again and Lord Derby will speedily now 
be completing his great task. Both these men have an 
absolutely firm hold on the country, and, well backed, 
can do great things for the Government to-day by 
stern, drastic action against the young skulkers. 


Italy enters this week a formal league of the five 
Powers—France, England, Russia, Japan, Italy. 
Thus Italy asserts that she does not regard herself as 
following a solitary path of her own, but, equally with 
her Allies, is bent on a common enterprise. There 
can obviously be no separate or sectional peace for 
any one of the signatories to the League. There is 
not a single object which any of the partners desires 
to secure which is not bound up with the general defeat 
of Germany. No local interest of any one of the 
Powers could be permanently secured apart from a 
victorious and conclusive peace imposed upon Ger- 
many by their united action; and, quite apart from 
this, the present war is in no sense a war of local 
interest. It is a war to retrieve Europe from a help- 
less submission to the militant hegemony of Prussia. 
Italy’s formal signature of the covenant is the asser- 
tion of ideas and duties generally recognised by all 
the nations who are fight.ng Germany. But it has a 
practical significance at this time—a significance under- 
lined by Baron Sonnino in his references to the Italian 
flag upon the other side of the Adriatic and to the 
tragic need of Serbia. Italy feels strong and free to 
help in the common task of restoring Serbia. Baron 
Sonnino speaks of immediate measures for revictual- 
ling and supplying ammunition to the salvaged units 
of the Serbian armies and helping them to concentrate 
and recover. The object of Italian policy is declared 
to be the defence and wardship of Albania. 


On 28 November a Berlin official despatch claimed 
the conquest of the whole of Serbia and the opening 
of a clear line into Turkey. ‘* With the flight of scanty 
remnants of the Serbian Army into the Albanian 
mountains ’’, said this document, ‘‘ our major opera-. 
tions are closed’’. Vast amounts of material have 
been abandoned by the heroic Serbians in_ their 
terrible retreat along snow-bound mountain tracks, and 
often in the company of piteous refugees, women, 
children and old men, all spent with fatigue and cold 
and hunger. Such courage and sorrow pour immor- 
tality into martyrdom, and infamy into a ravaging 
conquest. Perhaps it is true that almost half of the 
entire fighting forces of Serbia have been taken 
prisoners. 


At any moment the fall of Monastir may be an- 
nounced, for the position there is critical. Bulgarians 
are reported to the east of it, hard by the Greek 
frontier, and they seem to have cut the Monastir- 
Salonika railway at Kanali. Meantime the French 
forces have withdrawn somewhat on the Tcherna, as 
there is no chance of uniting their force with the 
Serbians from the north. Rumours and counter- 
rumours come daily to confuse the public; for it is 
impossible to find truth in so many disordered state- 
ments. The French believe that a change in the situa- 


tion will take place soon, and tlrat official announce- 
ments will clear away the confusion made by printed | 
gossip. 


Everybody is eager to know precisely what 


is passing between the Quadruple Entente Ministers 
and the Greek Government. 


Wednesday’s official communiqué from Petrograd 
brought good news from the Caucasian front. After 
two days’ fighting, south of Lake Van, the Turks 
were driven from two fortified positions near the village 
of Varkunis. They fled towards the west, followed by 
Russian troops. Along the Russian front elsewhere 
nothing of importance has occurred. On Tuesday, 
south-west of Pinsk, the Russians made a dash into 
the German lines, just in order to keep themselves 
warm. They surprised the Headquarters of the 82nd 
Division, destroying the guard and capturing two ~ 
generals and several other officers. There have been a 
few heartening but unimportant incidents also on the 
Western front—notably in the air, where the French 
and British airmen have bombed two railway stations 
and a submarine. 


Persia comes more and more to the front, German 
intrigues there being alert and thorough. Accord- 
ing to the ‘*‘ Novoe Vremya’’, Prince Henry of Reuss 
acts as general-in-chief of the armed hostile force, 
and the Teheran authoritics know not what to do. 
When Eastern folk stand between two fears they find 
heaven in the stronger one—a fact long known to 
German agents. The Persian gendarmerie at Hama- 
dan have decided that Germany’s power is the more 
formidable, so they have gone over to this enemy. 
Almost ali the Persian armed forces are at Kum and 
Hamadan, where Swedish and Turco-German officers 
are trying to throw Persia into the melting-pot and 
to score all the points they can before the British troops 
reach Baghdad. 


Mr. Asquith, Mr. McKenna and Mr. Runciman met 
on Wednesday a thousand delegates of organised 
labour. The meeting was arranged to give Mr. 
McKenna an opportunity to beg the Trade Unions not to 
ask for more wages, and to urge upon them the neces- 
sity for thrift. Mr. Asquith began the pleading with 
a brief exposition of the economic laws, expounded 
many times in Parliament by Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
Mckenna, which inexorably lay down that private ex- 
travagance at this time is a public loss. We cannot pro- 
vide for our armies in men and material and at the same 
time keep up our industries for export at anything 
approaching the old rate. We are importing daily 
huge quantities of material which we cannot pay for 
either by exported goods or by carrying services. The 
difference is a sheer financial loss to the country; and 
it is our business to keep this difference as small as 
possible. But this difference is swelled by every un- 
essential thing purchased by the private consumer. 
Either this unessential thing has to be imported, in 
which case it directly adds to our debt to foreign 
countries, or it has to be made at home, in which case 
it is demanding labour for home consumption which 
might be employed in making articles for export. 


All this is by now familiar in principle to the 
majority of people who read. ‘The corollary of the 
principle is that people should be content with small 
profits and moderate wages, and that they should 
save, preferably by investment in the State loans, as 
much as they reasonably can. Mr. McKenna’s 
listeners quite agree as to the small profits and think 
it admirable that employers should be deprived of half 
their excess gains, and that in Government factories 
the men who were once their masters should be re- 
strained in every possible way. But they seem to 
object very strongly to moderate wages, and even seem 
to resent that half the excess wages of wartime 
should be saved and invested. Happily, the delegates 
of Trade Unions are not the most reasonable or 
patriotic of our workers. Most working men will 
agree that when excess profits are taxed 50 per cent. 
it is reasonable to expect that wage-earners will con- 
sent to invest 50 per cent. of their excess earnings at 
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a fair interest. We think that they will also perceive 
more readily than the riggers of the trade-union 
machine that to ask the State to pay abnormally high 
wages at this time is a treacherous and disloyal levying 
of blackmail upon the country. 


It is difficult to believe that the thousand delegates 
on Wednesday represented the feeling of the workers 
at large. 
hostile, vindictively suspicious. That is not the 
attitude of the British workers when they are ap- 
proached, not as members of a trade union, but as 
workers and citizens. It is the proud achievement of 
trade unionist organisation to turn decent working 
men into the conscripts of an army run by its inferior 
members. The trade unionist, as soon as he gets out 
of the hands of his local wirepullers and agents, is 
as good a man as any who have gone into the New 
Armies. We have heard of their fine spirit and 
splendid work at the Front. There is no desire in them 
there to count their hours and measure out their work. 
They have got beyond the vile influence of -managers 
who play even in wartime on their prejudices and sus- 
picions. Even at home these managers do not repre- 


’ sent the real spirit of British labour—as is shown by 


Mr. Stanton’s victory at Merthyr Tydvil. Had Mr. 
McKenna been addressing almost any meeting of 
workers taken at hazard in any district of Great 


Britain, he would not have encountered one-tenth of | 


the sour suspicion and lack of generosity shown by | 
| has declared outright that Germany cannot be starved. 


their delegates on Wednesday. 


The proceedings and speeches were private at the 
meeting on Tuesday between Mr. Lloyd George and 
the representatives of the Munition Workers. A 
good deal seems to have been said as to the ‘‘ liberties 
of the workmen’’, and Mr. Lloyd George seems here 
to have spoken straightly and fearlessly. He pointed 
out that at a time when our soldiers were not free to 
choose their own particular job it could hardly be 
regarded as very hard upon the workman that he was 
not allowed to drift as he chose from one shop to 
another. Here, again, we come in touch with the 
inability of labour leaders to realise that we are at war 
industrially as well as in the sense that we have armies 
fighting for us in Flanders and Gallipoli. ‘The Muni- 
tions Act is mild enough as it at present is worked. 


The attitude of these men was derisive, | 


The fierce part of it was totally abolished months | 


ago when it was found that compulsion for workers 
was not possible outside a general scheme of national 
obligation. We are glad to gather from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech on Tuesday that he rather objects 
to any further whittling down of the Act. 


The new drink regulations have been in force for 
nearly a full week, and there does not seem to have been 
the least difficulty.or trouble in their administration. 
It is recognised that these regulations are not enforced 
in the missionary interests of total abstainers or the 
vindictive interests of those who want to do the 
‘trade ’’ in the eye. They are sensible and practical 
measures, intended to keep people whose services are 
essential to the war sober and fit for their day's 
work; and they are loyally accepted by the workers as 
doing neither more nor less than they are designed to 
do. The public at large is quite willing to meet the 
unavoidable inconvenience which the plan entails. The 
hours of sale are reduced to five—two in the middle 
of the day and three in the evening. At all other 
hours the public houses may act as canteens or refresh- 
ment bars; but no liquor may be sold. 


_ The exact extent of the drink evil and the raging 
inconsequence of the methods first advocated to meet 
it have been frequently discussed in the SaTuRDAY 
Review. Clearly, this was an evil, where it existed, 
to be brained with the heaviest and most direct of 
blows aimed with judgment and precision. The regu- 
lations of the Liquor Board have been applied by dis- 
tricts, and with an increasing severity as their results 
could be measured and tested. The Liquor Board now 


seem to have got the worst of the evil under. The 
Government would not have done this by any of the 
crazy schemes advocated by the abolitionists and 
State monopolists. Those schemes would have made 
the whole question a battlefield between T.T.’s 
and D.T.’s in which the practical and essential pur- 
pose of the whole campaign would have been utterly 
lost to view. 


The debate in the House of Lords on the use of 
British sea-power during the war did not go very far; 
but it enabled Lord Lansdowne to plead that there 
could be no really profitable discussion on this sub- 
ject so long as disputants ignored the fact that neutral 
interests were involved and that these neutral interests 
were extremely important. Any very dashing treat- 
ment of the question of contraband would be as fatal 
as a very dashing treatment, say, of the American 
Note. Happily, in neither of these matters has the 
Foreign Office chosen to be dashing. 


As Lord Robert Cecil told the House of Commons 
on the following day, walking among these matters is 
like walking among eggs. Some of the Government 
critics amuse themselves by dancing in the basket. 
Two important declarations this week are to be 
recorded in this matter. First, Lord Lansdowne has 
said outright that the Declaration of London is dead, 
a fact as to which Mr. Gibson Bowles has every right 
to record a sturdy satisfaction. Second, Lord Robert 


This last declaration should put an end to the talk 
which continually recurs that if this or that were done 
by the Foreign Office Germany would be beaten in 
two, three or four months. All such talk is mis- 
chievous foolery. 


The wreck of the peace meeting on Monday night 
in Farringdon Street was a spontaneous act of the 
public. It cannot be explained, as its champions in 
the House of Commons would like to explain it, as an 
organised and put-up affair run by a newspaper. 
The public simply got to know that this disloyal 
thing was going on in their midst and they rose up 
and destroyed it. The Union of Democratic Control 
has had a lesson it will not soon forget. Perhaps it 
will henceforth be content to go on secretly and sub- 
terraneously with its international propaganda. There 
is no place for it yet above ground; and we hope there 
never may be. 


Mr. Redmond’s visit to the Front could not in one 
way have been more timely. It has enabled him from 
a personal view of the conditions and spirit of the hard 
work done at General Headquarters to come out with 
some very direct and vigorous statements as to the 
character of the late attack by Lord St. Davids upon 
the Headquarters Staff. Mr. Redmond has done a 
public service to the country by quickly and flatly 
asserting that there is nothing in these flying and 
irresponsible charges by the gobemouche. 


The Prime Minister, in a written answer to Mr. 
Molteno, has given the total casualties up to 
9g November. Western Front—Officers : dead, 4,620; 
wounded, 9,754; missing, 1,583. Total—15,957. The 
officers dead are in a very high proportion to the 
officers wounded. Other ranks: dead, 69,272; 
wounded, 240,283; missing, 54,446. Total—364,oo1. 


_General total—379,958. 


Mediterranean—-Officers: dead, 1,504; wounded, 
2,860; missing, 356. Total—4,720. Other ranks: 
dead, 21,531; wounded, 70,148; missing, 10,211. 
Total—1o1,890. General total—106,610. Military 
losses in other theatres=640 officers (dead 227, 
wounded 337, missing 76) and ranks, 14,866 (dead 
2,052, wounded 9,587, missing 3,227); total, 15,506. 
General analysis of the military losses in all the main 


fields: The missing, 69,899; the dead, 99,206; the 


wounded, 332,969. Total—502,074. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
VOTES—SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 


N 23 October there was a hitch in the House of | 


Commons. Members were eager to make 
acquaintance with the Parliament and Registration 
Bill, which Sir John Simon was going to bring in; but 


all of a sudden, after the Speaker had taken his chair, | 


the introduction of the Bill was put off by the Prime 
Minister. There has been much talk about this event, 
and the Parliamentary Correspondent of the ‘‘ Ob- 
server ’’ has explained, in language free from all party 
spirit, why the Cabinet had to change its mind. To 
us the story is important for several reasons, but mainly 
because of a question of principle that neither Liberals 
nor Unionists can afford to trifle with at the present 
time. Every civilian is a pensioner of our soldiers 
and sailors to-day ; he lives in security because soldiers 
and sailors face on his behalf unimaginable suffer- 
ings; and day after day several thousands of them 
are named in casualty lists. The civilian, then, if 
he wants to keep his self-respect, must show in all his 
work and political acts that he is entirely loyal as a 
pensioner of the fighting men. This principle is 
binding on every one of us, and its only enemy is a 
survival of the old party spirit in certain groups of the 
electorate. 

Month after month these groups have tried to evade 
the political truce which was arranged in August of 
last year, and which was ratified by the Prime Minis- 
ter when he set up a Coalition Government. To keep 
this truce unharmed throughout the war is necessary 
to the Empire; hence no avoidable strain ought to be 
put upon it. All controversial convictions, apart from 
those that the needs of war may introduce, should be 
inactive; and there should be no attempt to pass into 
law any such measure as the Plural Voting Bill, 
because it belongs to the pre-war times and to the dis- 
union of peace. 

The Plural Voting Bill passed twice through both 
Houses under the conditions of the Parliament Act. 


At this stage of its career it was stopped by the politi- 
cal truce, so it cannot be reintroduced without dis- 


honour. In this matter no Cabinet compromise can 
be justified or should be accepted, because the political 
truce is not merely an arrangement between Members 
of Parliament, it is—or it should be—a national pact 
to be kept in a proper spirit by the whole electorate. 

From these self-evident points we pass to the story 
told by the ‘‘Observer”’. Without consulting a 
certain section of their party, Unionist members of 
the Cabinet gave their assent to the Parliament and 
Registration Bill, which included an important altera- 
tion of the registration laws, securing the enactment 
of the Plural Voting Bill. This part of the scheme 
became known to a certain section of the Unionist: 
Party; and the intention of the Government to 
put the Plural Voting Bill into the new Bill was warmly 
resented. In our view the resentment was necessary, 
for a Cabinet compromise had broken the political 
truce, doing injustice to Unionist electors, while 
favouring certain groups of ebullient partisans on the 
Radical side. Unionist protests to Mr. Bonar Law 
caused the hitch in Parliament on 23 October. 

These protests, though obviously just, were followed 
by counter-protests from the Liberals. Why? 
According to the ‘‘ Observer ’’, ‘‘ most Liberals have 
pinned their faith to the abolition of plural voting as 
the chief reform remaining to be accomplished before 
the Dissolution, and involving the good faith of every 
Liberal elected to the present Parliament. The Labour 
Party, too, expressed their resentment at any neglect 
to redeem the Liberal Cabinet’s promise to pass the 
Plural Voting Bill into law.’’ But this rebellion against 
the political pact is outrageous: it challenges opposi- 
tion from every person that thinks clearly. What is it 
but an inexcusable attempt to trade upon the nation’s 
peril in order to coerce Unionists into the acceptance 
of an unprovoked injustice? 

Now is not the time to revive any fierce old contro- 
versy. Plural voting has nothing to do with the 


| nation’s task—the defeating of Germany, and its 
| association with other burning questions—for instance, 
| with a thorough redistribution of seats in Ireland and 
_ elsewhere—renders it very unsuitable for public dis- 
| cussion during the war. If the Parliament and 
_ Registration Bill should invite such discussion in any 
| way whatever it will do a very ill-service to the elec- 
torate, and through the electorate to the national unity. 

But those who pass their time in the atmosphere of 
caucuses soon lose touch with the public. Then they 
meet suddenly with a warning, such as the Merthyr 
Tydvil election. There is a fear that all Unionists in 
Parliament do not understand the attitude of Unionist 
electors to plural voting and the political truce. A 
good many of them believe that a compromise on a 
point of honour will not be resented by Unionists else- 
where. It will be resented by all patriots, whether 
Unionists or Liberals or Radicals. Under the political 
truce the Plural Voting Bill does not exist: it is a 
derelict of the pre-war times. In those days it helped 
to draw the people’s minds away from the German 
menace. - Is it also to draw the people’s minds away 
from the defeat of Germany? Is it going to set 
thought astir about a broken pledge, a dishonoured 
truce? 

We ask these questions partly because an article in 
‘Truth ’’ (1 December) seems to us a serious mistake, 
and partly because we cannot appreciate some of the 
explanations offered by the ‘‘Observer’’. For 
instance, ‘‘ Calmer consideration of the matter con- 
vinced both plural voters and single voters [in the 
Lobby] that this question is only part of an ideal scheme 
of electoral reform, such as must be taken in hand 
before this Parliament is dissolved. It really does not 
matter. . . . whether Plural Voting is carried now or 
not.’’ Is honour a trifle then? To carry Plural 
Voting is a tremendous breach of agreement whereby 
the Liberal Party would steal a plain advantage. 
No Liberal would bring pressure to bear on the 
Government unless he felt sure that the passing 
of the Plural Voting Bill into law would give his 
side a party advantage. The Coalition Cabinet, in 
permitting this pre-war question to be revived, has 
forgotten that the party truce should belong to 
the whole electorate, and that it is a necessary 
point of national honour to keep away from the Plural 
Voting Bill as from other pre-war measures shelved 
by the war. In this matter there can be no compro- 
mise if faith has to be kept with Unionist electors and 
with the national meaning of the truce. Promises of 
later electoral reform with redistribution cannot ex- 
cuse the evident wrong of incorporating the plural 
voting measure in a Parliament Act Extension Bill. 

We assume that urgent pressure from Liberal and 
Labour factions influenced the Government. Surely 
no Coalition of its own accord would seek resentment 
from one half of the electorate. - Again and again 
ebullient Liberals have run wild: as in Lord St. 
Davids’ attack on the Headquarters’ Staff in France. 
But sensible persons at the present time are far off 
from the pre-war politics and determined to keep a 
national unity that will defeat Germany. 

That harm has been done by harking back to plural 
voting is beyond question. Thus, an article in 
‘*Truth ’’ connects plural voting with Sir Edward 
Carson and with Home Rule, and talks of a ‘‘ curious 
alliance between Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Churchill, 
who still believes, with Randolph, that in certain cir- 
cumstances Ulster will be right’. Further: ‘‘ Unless 
the Plural Voting Bill is introduced and passed this 
session, it lapses, and Radicals will be done in the 
eye again’’. Is this sort of base talk to go on while 
our soldiers and sailors are fighting and dying? Many 
Radicals define the political truce as a compromise in 
which they do all the claiming and the Unionists do all 
the yielding. This phase of hot-brained Radicalism is 
exceedingly dangerous, and we hope that the Govern- 
ment will make no concessions to it in the Parliament 


and Registration Bill. We hope they will strike it 


down. 
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SERBIA’S THERMOPYLZ. 


HERE has not been a very great deal in the Press 
concerning the distant military operations in 
Serbia. The conditions in Serbia lately have been by 
no means favourable for special correspondence. Only 
the briefest official and unemotional accounts have 
come through to the public from day to day of the 
rapid obliteration of Serbia from the map of the Allied 
countries. It is all the more necessary that we should 
read between the lines of the news from Serbia, and 
that we should try to figure to ourselves what these 
last weeks have meant for our Ally. We shall not 
have to read very long or very closely before we 
find ourselves confronted with one of the worst 
tragedies in the history of the war—a tragedy the dark- 
ness of whose mere horror and deep pitifulness is re- 
lieved only by the flashes of a dauntless and unconquer- 
able spirit. It is a tragedy which lacks no circum- 
stance to enhance its appeal. A small nation is seen 
fighting against odds that might have served a less 
devoted combatant as a reasonable excuse for an 
honourable surrender upon terms. This small nation 
was treacherously attacked by a neighbour at the pre- 
cise moment when the grand enemy was massed against 
her. There could be no hope of victory; but two 
possible things might by favour of the ‘‘ God of 
Battles ’’ be achieved. Serbia might possibly hold the 
pass for her powérful friends, distantly known to be 
preparing their aid, and she might at least sell her 
acres to the enemy at a price. For weeks the Serbian 
Army and people have followed devotedly these heroic 
two objects. The pass has been held to the last 
practicable moment, and the last few acres have yet to 
be purchased from chafferers who cover the land with 
their dead and exact a payment in kind from the enemy. 
Thus for the second time in this war it has fallen to a 
small nation to show to the modern world that the 
glory which was Greece and held the pass at Ther- 
mopyle is not yet passed away from the world. Serbia 
and Belgium, as deeply contrasted as nations could 
The touch of valour 
has united their fame. Belgium with her ripe and 
ancient life, with generations of craftsmen and artists 
behind her, rich in all that gives to a nation its modern 
cast, finds in the primitive and honourable valour of 
Liége a natural kinship with Serbia, whose life is at all 
other points contrasted. The same part has been allotted 
to Serbia as was allotted Belgium—to hold up the 
strength of the German arms, to fight for time, and 
finally to be pounded and driven from her soil. 

We must not fail to realise and do fuli justice to 
the superb stand of the Serbian nation during these 
last weeks. Belgium has been better able to receive 
from us the honour that was due to her. Belgium was 
near to us. She was quite palpably fighting on our 
behalf—fighting to keep that “‘ pistol aimed at the 
heart of England ’’ out of the hands of Germany. 
Moreover, our honour was pledged to the defence of 
Belgium by a definite treaty. Serbia is not so near to 
us. The conditions of her life, her history, politics, 
and character are not so familiar. It is all the more 
necessary for the British people to ponder her achieve- 
ments and to read between the scant, official record of 
her late agony the tremendous tale of her great de- 
fence. It has been more than a series of military 
operations—more than the rearguard actions of a re- 
treating army. It has been the defiance and retreat of 
a whole people. At Nish we hear of house-to-house 
fighting, in which even the women shared. We have 
to consider what this implies in the face of an invader 
who in Belgium took advantage of a few stray shots 
in the street to exact from Aerschot and Louvain the 
full penalty of massacre and pillage. We hear at 


Pirot of deeds committed by the savage Bulgars so 
atrocious that even the Germans had to intervene. 
We have to picture to ourselves not only the retreat 
of an army but the exodus of a whole people—women 
and children and old men. 
Stay. 


Not even a dog might 
We have been tracing day by day upon the map, 
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progress of a civilised campaign, but the shep- 
herding of a whole people towards a wilderness of 
frozen mountains and we have seen the mountain roads 
towards Monastir lined with the starved and the frozen 
dead. To see this at all clearly or steadily is for people 
here in England almost impossible. The imagination 
cannot receive it. re we catch a glimpse of the 
thing in its simple truth it is not possible to look it 
a the face. For the eyes of the watcher are 
blurred. 

What consolation can we offer to a nation which has 

for the sake of its independence and its honour come 
to so great a desolation? It would sound poorly in 
the ears of a Serbian patriot to-day to talk of restitu- 
tion, compensation, or even of an ultimate triumph. 
Such comfort, apart from its counting in advance upon 
unwon victories, misses the prime consolation of 
countries which have suffered like Serbia and Belgium. 
Their only adequate reward is, not the revenge or 
restoration they may obtain from future victories, but 
the honour they have won in their defeat. Serbia in 
defeat has ‘‘ earned a place in the story’’ higher than 
she could have won by any other means. Not even 
the late amazing victory of the Serbian armies against 
the Austrians, when the Serbians turned upon the in- 
vader and inflicted upon him one of the severest and 
most decisive defeats of the war, could win for Serbia 
the high place in history which is now imperishably her 
own. It may be urged that such honour as Serbia 
has won is desired by no nation, and that Serbia would 
sacrifice her story for a few roods of her soil and a 
small proportion of the lives and homes ruined and 
possessed by the enemy. That may well be. Nations 
do not seek the honour even of a temporary oblitera- 
tion. But when such a lot has fallen upon a nation 
as has fallen upon Serbia honour is the one consolation 
that remains. It may be a mockery of the sufferers to 
suggest that honour is now their home and their food. 
But it would be a deeper mockery to talk cheerfully to 
a nation of compensation and victory as though the 
iron of defeat and conquest had never entered into her 
soul. 
This, then, is Serbia’s reward at this time—that she 
has won for herself the respect and gratitude of all 
nations by holding up to the world a model of 
patriotism and loyalty. Needless to say this respect, 
so far as Serbia’s Allies are concerned, implies a close 
and continual regard for her interests. Serbia has 
played a flawless part in the greatest war of modern 
times. In July 1914 she was ready to make painful 
sacrifices to secure the peace of Europe. In the first 
year of the war she dealt her enemy Austria hard blows 
of an unexpected strength, and made the utmost mili- 
tary use of her small strength in loyal co-operation 
with the Allies. Thereafter, when the Allied Govern- 
ments were trying to find a basis for general agree- 
ment in the Balkans upon national lines, the Serbian 
leaders and people showed themselves capable of a 
large and imaginative grasp of the genera! position. 
Serbia was willing to put herself in the hands of her 
Allies and to compound generously and reasonably 
with the wishes of Bulgaria. Finally Serbia has held 
the pass. 

To-day she stands upon the last edge of her terri- 
tory, facing towards the desolate regions which a 
month ago were Serbia. To-day these emptied hills 
and valleys are a camp where the enemies of Serbia— 
Bulgarians, Austrians, Germans, and Turks—have 
joined hands, which they are using and abusing to 
their own ends, which, even when redeemed, will be 
scarred and wasted. This is the tragic spectacle which 
we have to get into our eyes. It is all contained in 
the early telegrams we have received from Nish down 
to the latest definitive proclamation of the enemy staffs 
that Serbia is conquered—that the ‘‘ major opera- 
tions ’’ are closed. What we have to realise as we 
read the official despatches from these frozen regions 
is that they are as near to us in a military and national 
sense to-day, and as dear to us in honour, as Antwerp 
or Calais. 
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WANTED: A ‘“‘ MOST ABSOLUTE SIR.”’ 


RINCIPLES do not prosper in public life to-day, 
that is unless, like those of the traditional poli- 
tician on the other side of the Atlantic, they can be 
hastily changed if they do not suit. No man of ‘‘ push 
and go’’ would for a moment tie himself down to 
principles; whilst the ordinary paid nominee of the 
caucus or machine—introduced into this country and 
naturalised here by the charming Mr. Schnadhorst— 
has, if possible, still less use for such things : it is his 
business, even in war time, to swallow not only his own 
principles but the programmes of his masters and the 
wirepullers. Still there are a few, if a very few, men, 
for principles; and we confess to an old-fashioned 
belief that they are invaluable to the country. Lord 
Morley, for example, has always stood out as a 
believer in principles. He is in the background now, 
but at least we are permitted to have more or less in 
the front—though not, of course, among the absolutely 
élite, the Twenty-Two—Lord Robert Cecil. He has 
stood very steadily for principles as against wire- 
pulling, vote-tickling programmes, and therefore one 
is especially interested in his views on various problems 
to-day. In the full-dress debate on Lord Northcliffe 
on Tuesday—which occupied a whole day of presumably 
precious Parliamentary time, and to which the Radical 
Rump was. formally whipped by Mr. Gulland—there 
was one interesting suggestion: speaking of the con- 
duct of the war, Lord Robert Cecil implied that, in his 
view, a dictatorship would be the best form of Govern- 
ment to-day, or, failing it, a Government by, say, 
three Parliamentary leaders with the Constitution sus- 
pended during the war. There is no doubt he is right 
as to dictatorship. Only the man who is in maudlin love 
with ‘‘ free institutions ’’, and who believes in Parlia- 
ments far more than he believes in God, can doubt that 
big wars are best waged by despots. If only the 
enemy would depose the Kaiser, for instance, and put 
the conduct of the campaign into the hands, let us say, 
of eleven or double that number of even the ablest men 
in Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey combined, 
we might not have to wait long for some good news: 
that is provided out of the chosen eleven there did not 
suddenly spring up some masterful and merciless man 
to over-ride the other ten. We are not at all sure that 
this might not equally apply to Lord Robert Cecil’s 
suggested trinity; suppose it made up of men about 
equally endowed in will power and intelligence—would 
it be a very great improvement on things as they are? 
It is a question. But suppose it were presided over by 
the Dictator pure and simple whom Lord Robert Cecil 
desiderated—then we might reasonably hope for more 
light and leading after a short time. 

The Dictator—we are all agreed—would be the thing, 
if only we could see at all clearly the safe and practical 
way to get him. But we none of us do see how, except 
in our dreams. Moreover, we are not agreed as to 
who he should be. Mr. Lloyd George was established 
a hot favourite for the race, but he has been scratched. 
It was said he had the ear of the democracy—the 
backers forgetting that it is not for the Dictator 
to please oi moAAoé, but for of moAAof to please the 
Dictator. A Dictator does not pass a stern compulsory 
measure one week, and next week go down to the very 
people whom he aimed his measure at, and, finding 
them in hot revolt, ask them kindly to give way this 
once. Mr. Lloyd George as what Shakespeare called 
the ‘‘ Most Absolute Sir ’’ is a thing at which imagina- 
tion boggles; and we are sure he must have had more 
than one good-humoured laugh to himself at the idea. 
The nisi imperasset Dictator is too absurd: he is like 
the King or Queen in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ’' who 
cried, ‘‘ Off with her head! ’”’ but nobody stirred, so 
that Alice, if we remember rightly, retorted, ‘‘ Off 
with your own!’’ Meanwhile the Cabinet has gone 
up to twenty-two again, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster getting into it afresh, and our Dictator seems 
as far off as dividends on a Mexican State railway. 


THE PRESS GANG AND THE PUBLIC. 


By ArtTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


: seems absurd at first sight that a whole evening 

in the House of Commons should be absorbed by 
the discussion whether Lord Northcliffe is a patriot or 
a traitor. Of course the display of egotism is pain- 
ful. The ‘‘ Times ’”’ and its tail of satellites are in an 
ecstasy of enjoyment, and strut and preen themselves 
with all the self-consciousness of a favourite of the 
footlights. Sir John Simon is simple enough to be 
perturbed by the accusation of dishonesty. Home 
Secretaries should be made of sterner stuff. Mr, 
Balfour once accused the Prime Minister of ‘‘ a felon 
stroke ’’—I think it was the Parliament Act—but I 
never heard that Mr. Asquith was a penny the worse. 
Nobody believes that Sir John Simon is dishonest, 
and nobody believes that Lord Northcliffe is anything 
but an energetic newspaper proprietor. Nevertheless 
the debate was not absurd, for behind the cloud of 
silly personalities there rise the very important ques- 
tions, shall the Press be free or bound? And, if 
bound, shall it be bound by the directors of the Press 
Bureau? In regard to these questions, Lord North- 


-cliffe is not an individual, but an entity, not of a 


negligible kind. By his instinctive knowledge of the 
follies of his fellows, Lord Northcliffe has built up, 
from small beginnings, a vast capital, which has 
enabled him to possess a great many newspapers, 
both in London and the provinces. He practically 
owns the ‘‘ Times”’ and the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’, two or 
three evening papers, and two or three weekly papers 
in the Metropolis. How many provincial papers he 
owns or controls I do not know: but it may be taken 
that he is the greatest newspaper monopolist that has 
ever arisen in England. Such a man is obviously a 
great danger to the State, because he has no respon- 
sibility, and he is able to wield a power over public 
opinion out of all proportion to the knowledge or 
ability which any private individual can possess. Just 
as Selfridge’s or Harrod’s save women the trouble of 
thinking by telling them what they ought to and must 
buy, so Lord Northcliffe saves a Jarge number of men 
the trouble of thinking by telling them what they 
ought to and must think about public affairs. A very 
dangerous man: what are we to do with him? It 
astonishes me that when Mr. Asquith was roping in 
all his opponents to the Coalition Cabinet he should 
have overlooked Lord Northcliffe. It was as stupid 
as Lord Randolph Churchill forgetting ‘‘ that damned 
fellow Goschen’’. We should have had no attacks 
on Lord Kitchener and no ‘‘ Daily Mail’? maps if Lord 
Northcliffe had been made Lord Privy Seal. As it is, 
we are confronted with the problem, What are we to 
do with this dangerous dog? Are we to chain him 
up? Or are we to let him range at will, and ‘ bay 
the moon ”’ every time that anything goes wrong at 
the front? Or let me put another question. Why 
was the ‘‘Globe’’—poor little pink sinner—sus- 
pended, while the ‘‘ Times ’’ and its satellites were let 
alone? Most men feel that this was shabby and mean 
on the part of Sir John Simon. 

If the matter concerned Lord Northcliffe alone, one 
might leave him to the rough justice of the mob. If 
the Harmsworth papers were to publish really mis- 
chievous matter, Lord Northcliffe’s windows would be 
broken and his papers boycotted. But behind and 
beside-and all round Lord Northcliffe are gathered the 
British Press. The debate on Tuesday raised the 
wide and serious question of the conduct of the Press 
during war. It is a question which always rises in 
every war. It rose during the Crimean War, when 
Walter, Delane, and W. H. Russell were assailed with 
quite as much bitterness as the Northcliffe press gang. 
The ‘‘ Times’’ killed Lord Raglan and turned out 
Lord Aberdeen; but it gave us Lord Palmerston and 
Florence Nightingale, and saved our soldiers a great 
deal of suffering. Continental Governments solve the 
problem by taking absolute control of their Press 
during war; but then, even in peace, the Press is not 
free in any Continental State. In Great Britain the 


Press has always been free in war as in peace. This 
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is the first time the Press has been controlled by the 
Government: shall we continue the system? 

I am in favour of the absolute freedom of the Press, 
subject only to the control of military censorship at the 
front. If an editor offend, pluck him out, and cast 
him into prison, or suspension. But I hold the editors 
of the newspapers to be just as good judges of what 
ought to be published or suppressed as the directors 
of the Press Bureau. Who are the Censors or Direc- 
tors of the Press Bureau? Let us haul them out of 
their anonymity, and examine their qualifications to 
discharge the function of Editor-in-Chief, issuing 
orders to all the other editors in the kingdom. They 
number (I am told) Sir Edward Cook, Sir Frank Swet- 
tenham, and Professor Oman. Sir Edward Cook was 
the editor of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’, and is an 
accomplished art critic. Sir Frank Swettenham was 
a distinguished Colonial governor, and is a director of 
rubber companies. Professor Oman is a lecturer on 
history at Oxford. These gentlemen have each and 
all my perfect respect ; but by what qualification is this 
triumvirate entitled to supersede, in their ordinary 
duties, the editors of the British Press? How is Sir 
Edward Cook, or Sir Frank Swettenham, or Professor 
Oman more capable of deciding what shall or shall 
not appear in the papers than Mr. Robinson 
or Mr. Harry Lawson? It may be said that 
the directors of the Press Bureau, having no pecuniary 
interest in the papers, are more likely to exercise 
an impartial judgment; and that for the sake of 
‘““a scoop’’ an editor might be tempted to publish 
dangerous matter. A proprietor might be, but I do 
not believe that an editor would be so tempted; and 
it is for the strong and honest editor to resist, at such 
a time as this, the interference of an owner, who would 
be frightened to compel his editor—the subsequent 
exposure would be too ruinous. Of course the military 
censors at the front must pass all letters written from 
the field or the lines, and must block out anything 
that might give information to the enemy, a matter on 
which they are competent to judge. But the military 
censors—t.e., officers of various grades—are not to 
judge what may encourage or what may depress the 
British public. That is no business of theirs, nor are 
they experts in the psychology of crowds. That is the 
special study of the editor at home. As for the 
Foreign Office Censorship, it would be far better if it 
were abolished. As things are now, foreign Govern- 
ments, whether friendly, neutral or hostile, imagine 
that everything that appears in our papers is approved 
by the Government. There is an absurd nervousness 
about the opinion of neutrals, which would be removed 
by openly allowing the newspapers to stand on their 
own bottoms. Foreign Governments are not manned 
by fools, and newspaper articles would be rated by 
them at their proper value if it were understood that 
the newspapers spoke for themselves, and not, as is 
now supposed, for the British Government. It would 
be far the safest and wisest course to allow the national 
mind to play freely upon the events of the War. The 
nation is sufficiently educated to be trusted with that 
liberty, and now that all classes are fighting there is 
an additional safeguard for sanity. Lying, wholesale, 
daily, systematic lying, has been tried for sixteen 
months. Why not try a little truth? 

Suppose—I only say suppose—that Lord Kitchener 
and the War Office should be at variance with the 
Cabinet and the politicians, on whose side would the 
Harmsworth press gang be? Which side would the 
public take? I do not know; but at least let the Press 
and the public have the real facts before them on which 
to give judgment. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (NO. 70) By VIEILLE MousTACHE. 
Some LESSONS FROM THE SERBIAN CAMPAIGN. 


I. 
HEN the historical section of the Great General 
Staff in Berlin offers to the military world the 
Story of the seven weeks’ campaign in Serbia of 1915 
the student of war will find much to learn that will be 


to his benefit. The German War Staff has proved to 
the German nation that, even after appalling losses 
consequent upon the strain of sixteen months of con- 
tinuous struggle, it can find not only the spirit but the 
means to adumbrate a new design of campaign, and 
one that has achieved an unbroken record of success. 
It has proved that war can still be successfully waged by 
the proper use of leg's in contrast with the dull method 
of defensive, pick and shovel in hand. Germany has 
carried through its latest task in the vigorous method 
which inspires the whole tone of its war code—short, 
sharp and decisive. Foiled in its first endeavour on 
the Western front to carry out its purpose in the spirit 
of its system, yet, as we know, Germany came within 
an ace of victory. We have still to learn what really 
imposed the check upon her victorious stride which 
carried her armies in four weeks from her frontiers to 
the gates of Paris. The very magnitude of the contest 
would almost demand superhuman efforts at calcula- 
tions to anticipate the thousand and one contingencies 
that might arise. Surprise, the deadliest of all foes in 
war, victimised the Allies in August 1914. Not so in 
October 1915. German intentions in the Balkans had 
been patent to the world for months before active 
operations were launched. The absence of co-ordinate 
methods of waging war in the Cabinets of the Allies 
was the opportunity of their foe. The funereal methods 
of diplomacy common to peace-trained minds have ham- 
pered, and will continue to hamper until rectified, the 
smallest attempts at initiative which the Allies may 
entertain for their armed forces. The German nation 
when it takes up the sword leaves the German 
War Staff to control its diplomacy, and the keen 
edge of the weapon in its hand soon disposes of 
diplomatic knots. With ample time thus generously 
placed at her disposal, Germany has sketched out and 
elaborated another seven weeks’ campaign worthy of 
the triumph over her present Ally in the plains 
of Bohemia in the eventful struggle of 1866. Over- 
whelming forces, superior armament and magnificent 
time-march co-ordination of converging columns were 
the factors which brought Austria to her knees nigh 
half a century ago in the shortest campaign then on 
record. It may be interesting to follow the steps of 
the victor which have led to similar success in Serbia 
in the autumn of 1915. 

The Central Powers, by their geographical situation, 
can always stand in a position of concentration ready 
to deal blows right or left as suits their purpose. 
Such an advantage in war is the foundation of success, 
redoubled as it has been in the present instance by a 
system of railways which has been devised for the 
requirements of strategical designs in preference to 
the interests of commerce. The terrain of the 
intended conflict was not unknown to the directing 
War Staff of the Central Powers. Already had 
Austro-Hungarian armies penetrated beyond the river 
frontiers of Serbia that lie across the banks of the 
Danube and the Save on the North and of the Drina 
on the West. An acquaintance with a battle-ground 
is of no mean advantage even if it be a knowledge 
gained by defeat. The double objective given to the 
armies of the Central Powers was simultaneously to 
crush Serbia and to reach a hand to a new Bulgarian 
Ally across its borders on the East. The events 
which have loomed before the public gaze of Europe for 
the past two months should have engraved a 
mental picture of the map from which the scourge 
of war has blotted out a small but gallant king- 
dom. One of the many lessons for the student of 
war is the study of the methodical progress of the 
march of the several columns of the invaders, sepa- 
rated as they were of necessity by the difficulties 
imposed by physical configurations in the theatre of 
operation. The first military maxim of Napoleon is 
perhaps worth quoting in respect of this embarrass- 
ment to military movements. ‘‘ The frontiers of States 
are either large rivers, or chains of mountains, or 
deserts. Of all these obstacles to the march of an 
army the most difficult to overcome is the desert; 
mountains come next, and large rivers occupy the 
third place.*’ Modern science has made short work 
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of rivers even of the largest size as being of any con- 
sideration as purely strategical frontiers. Our own 
Channel at its narrowest point is within long-range 
gun fire of a neighbour across its waters. 

The northern frontiers of Serbia, which fringe the 
banks of the River Save from its junction with the 
Drina on the west, and thence following the course of 
the Danube at Belgrade to the gates of the great 
river at Orsova on the east, are now, from the con- 
sequences of war, bridgeless. The course of the 
great streams flowing practically west to east is fed 
by affluents of varying size which run roughly south 
to north. In the intervals of the valleys of the Timok, 
the Morava and the Kolubara are rugged ranges of 
precipitous mountains, offering scanty means of lateral 
communication, and thus denying mutual support to 
columns that are operating for a concerted purpose. 
The valley of the Drina defines the western frontier 
and the course of the Timok with a bend in the Danube 
define the north-eastern frontier of the Serbian King- 
dom. 

In the official report of the operations published by 
the German Headquarters it is interesting to note the 
dates on which the several columns operating on 
front and flank were set in motion against the doomed 
kingdom. Confidence of victory must have been 
assured, confidence that the striking power of their 
adversary was of small account; for undoubtedly the 
time-table as we now know it offered to the Serbians 
an opportunity of delivering a telling blow to their 
Bulgarian adversary before his plans of mobilisation 
were completed. History alone will record whether 
the hesitations of Allied diplomacy did not shackle the 
unfortunate Marshal Putnik in debarring him from 
accepting the only loophole for an opportunity of 
successful action. 

Il. 


The attack of the Central Powers was launched on 
6 October. The Army group of Von Mackensen 


Belgrade to the Iron Gates at Orsova. 


reinforced by German troops, operated to the west 
across the Save and the Drina. 
way from Belgrade to the south apparently defines the 


operating from the north. Slow progress consequent 
on hostile opposition and the physical difficulties pre- 
sented was to be expected. No better director for 
operations of this nature could have been chosen than 
Von Mackensen. Fresh from his successful and 
methodical experiences in Galicia and West Poland, 
he could assure his subordinates good leading. The 
inroad by the end of October had roughly reached the 
line Valgevo on the west through Aranjelovatz, Svi- 
lainatz, Kutchevo (on the Pek) to the east, while the 
Bulgarian Army under General Bojadieff had on 
14 October forced the River Timok, reached a hand to 
a German force at Negotin on the north, and was 
pressing Pirot on the south. A second Bulgarian 
Army under General Todoroff had also on 14 October 
commenced operations in the direction of Uskub- 
Veles, working to the south with the special purport 
of gaining the Nish-Salonika railway, and by diverting 
a column to hold up reinforcements coming from the 
south to thrust its main strength into the enveloping 
movement that was destined to shepherd the Serbian 
Army to the west. We can almost divine the sinister 
purpose of the German directing mind which dictated 
to Bulgaria to withhold her steps until 14 October. 
To tempt Serbia to be the attacker of her neighbour 
might suggest to neutrals that Serbia was the aggres- 
sor. Was Greece hoping thus to salve her conscience 
as a promised Ally? As the slow, methodical, pro- 
gressive movements of the encircling columns over- 
came their initial difficulties and became contracted in 
their advance towards the south they were joined by 
yet another column on their right flank from the vici- 
nity of Visigrad, an outpost of Bosnia fed by a main 
line from Serajevo of historical renown. By about 
20 November the iron band had reached a front defined 


by Nova Varotch, Novi Bazar, Mitrovitza, Pristina, 
Kalkadelen (to the west of the Upper Vardar). On 
28 November the “‘ great operations ’’ are described by 
Germany officially as closed. We doubt it. 
Movements of columns through mountain defiles 
thus splendidly timed, which in their objective daily 
demand less strength as the front contracts, are costly 
only in proportion to the stubbornness of the resist- 
ance. We have not read of any contest beyond a 
continued tough rearguard fight. Overpowering num- 
bers and a fine mountain artillery equipment furnished 
by the Austrians have carried the day. ‘‘It is only 
numbers that can annihilate.’? It was with the con- 
fidence inspired by the knowledge that a three to one 
numerical superiority was on the side of the invaders 
that the campaign was undertaken. It is this lesson 
which the Allies would do well to take to heart in 
entertaining an offensive strategy. Official German 
accounts place their losses as small, and with no 
casualties from disease and exposure. The Austro- 
Hungarians have probably regained the services of 
many thousands of prisoners lost in the early days of 
the War during their previous ventures against Serbia. 
The obliteration of the Serbian Army as an 
army ‘‘in being’’, and the effacement of the Ser- 
bian people from the land of their birth, impose 
a double task upon the Allies. There is a mili- 
tary problem to be solved as well as a civil duty 
to be performed. The Central Powers have acquired 
by right of conquest a new asset for peace. The 
Allies must make up their minds either to regain the 
lost kingdom from the indifferent base of operations 
which they now possess, to try again elsewhere, or to 
abandon a scheme which was undertaken in direct 
contradiction to professional advice. The military 
situation presented by the Allied Armies is at the 
moment, to say the least of it, an uncomfortable one. 
Already we read of a defensive réle as having been 
undertaken. An ‘‘ armed camp ’’ at Kavadar suggests 


- | a war of entrenchmenuts. 
operated on the Danube on a front stretching from | 


An Austro- | 


Hungarian army group, under General von Koevess,  janded by a war trained King. What is more, it is an 


The main 1i f rail. | 27™Y whose chief is ‘‘ King in his own camp”’, the 
€ main ane oF ral | type of war machine unshackled by the politician which 
dividing line between the Allied groups of armies | history tells us has overrun continents and has started 


| 


‘ 


Behind the Allied positions thrust forward into 
Serbia and Bulgaria stands a war trained army com- 


on its task from this very spot in Macedonia. 

This War is going to cost Europe a sovereign or 
two in more senses than one. King Peter must not be 
one. It would be curious if the irony of fate found 
the aged monarch of Serbia in shelter under the roof 
of the Palace that the Kaiser has built himself on the 
fringe of the waters of the Adriatic in the lovely isle 
of Corfu. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
FRANCE: THE REAL CHANGE. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


HAT is the change in your country? is a 
question which the representatives of every 
European nation can ask one another. Slow and 
monotonous as the war has often seemed, it has, how- 
ever, brought up problems so vital that they could not 
be evaded, and nations as individuals cannot have to 
make up their minds about questions with which their 
existence is bound without undergoing a_ change. 
What, then, is the change in France? 

Let us leave aside the stoicism which belongs more 
or less to all the nations engaged in this issue, to be 
exclusively attentive to the enlightenment produced by 
the war. It is considerable. Many people, it is true, 
declare that they have not learned anything through 
their recent experience, that they expected it all, and 
have frequently prophesied it; all that has happened 
only confirmed them in long settled convictions. But 


there are other people who had neither prophesied nor 
apparently foreseen what suddenly befell them: there 
were men calling themselves Radical-Socialists who, 
three months before the war, supported M. Caillaux in 
his effort to have the French Army reduced by a third, 
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and there were men calling themselves Socialists or ! 


Pacifists who, while Germany was busy mobilising, 
talked at Brussels about fraternity and peace. These 
men cannot say that they foresaw it all and were not 
taken by surprise—on the contrary—but they say that 
having been taken by surprise shows beyond all doubt 
that they have nothing to reproach themselves with. 
In fact, nobody is prepared to admit that he had any 


responsibility in the predicament in which the country | 


finds itself, and penitence is far less frequent than 
satisfaction. 

‘But this does not mean that the pressure of events is 
not felt, and that the lesson of experience is not taken 
to heart. In fact, there is a way of expressing com- 
punction over errors in which one has had a share 
without either blaming oneself or deferring to those 
who claim to have been irreproachable. It consists in 
speaking of one’s own country as a sort of moral 
person who can at will be mentioned lovingly as a 
charming individual or taken to task as a bad govern- 
ment; nothing can be more convenient than to say: 
France has been thoughtless and foolish; let us now 
be wise, the French have been known to be so. Now 
this is what everybody says, and with so much: sin- 
cerity that the notion or the formula has largely 
contributed to the keeping up of the partly sublime, 
partly childish, truce known as l’union sacrée. 

Sincere as it is, such a notion might be little more 
than the delusion habitual to people who, because they 
are sorry for a mistake, feel sure the mistake cannot 
be repeated, but, fortunately, it is more than that. 
This aspiration towards wisdom is accompanied with 
a daily growing consciousness which, properly analysed, 
appears to be wisdom itself. The Radical and the 
Pacifist of two years ago say: the French can easily 
be wise, because it is pleasant to think of oneself as 
one of the wise. But in their soul the sentence is 
differently worded ; it runs: France must now be wise, 
and the real meaning is: somebody in France has to 
be wise ; oh, let the somebody appear without delay ! 

What is this, if not the prayerful craving after an 
individual or a body of individuals capable of repre- 
senting the best elements in the country, and evidently 
equal to the task of ensuring our safety? And is it 
not also a clear, if indirect, admission that the cherished 
illusion of democracies—viz., the possibility for a 
nation to govern itself wisely—is only good for the time 
of peace? This is the great revelation of the war, and 
the change in France can be described as a rediscovery 
of the true notion of authority. The present writer 
has had an opportunity, since the beginning of the 
war, to see that numberless people, in England as well 
as in France, hated the very sound of the word, 
because they wrongly imagined that it connotes an 
aggravating limitation of freedom. It will now be 
seen that in politics as well as in the peaceful domain 
of knowledge an authority is nothing else than an 
exceptional capacity to which people of inferior power 
are only too glad to defer. 

That this change in the national consciousness is 
wide and practically general can be ascertained by pay- 
ing attention especially to the tone of the non-conserva- 
tive Press. Such periodicals as ‘‘ L’Echo de Paris ’”’, 
Figaro’’, or ‘‘ Le Gaulois have forgotten that 
it is the business of an opposition to oppose; they are 
naturally disciplined, and, thinking highly, as they do, 
of the value of an authority in a crisis, it is not sur- 
prising that they respect authority in M. Viviani or 
M. Briand as they would have respected it in M. de 
Mun. But the so-called Republican Press, even its 
violent and revolutionary representatives, have con- 
stantly complained, since the German advance on Paris 
in August 1914, that the Government was weak. The 
remodelling of the Cabinet after Charleroi, as well as 
after the Bulgarian surprise, has been made to the 
accompaniment of the refrain: ‘‘ We want a Govern- 
ment which will govern’’. The Ministers are fre- 
quently reminded of the resolute ways of the Comité 
de Salut Public, and in default of the active strategy 
which this famous oligarchy imposed on their generals 
they are expected to show their vigilance and energy 
in a manner suitable to all times and situations. The 


| ments. 
_numberless articles: less than a fortnight before the 


English reader of the Ministerial Declaration written 
by M. Briand may have noticed that it began with a 
threat: its fourth paragraph stated that deficiencies of 


_ all kinds would be met by what the effete language 


of modern parliamentarism calls sanctions, but which 
the Comité de Salut Public would have called punish- 
This unexpected sternness was invited by 


new Cabinet took office M. Charles Humbert, the well- 
known editor of the ‘‘ Journal’’, had wound up one 
of his articles on the necessity of more munitions with 
a direct allusion to the guillotine, which was universally 
applauded. 

The demand for more authority is naturally accom- 
panied by a corresponding demand for men worthy the 
name. It is remarkable that the great Liberals are 
held at present in little esteem: nobody thinks of 
quoting Gladstone, and even the Socialists hardly ever 
regret Jaurés, but the famous Nationalists of all 
countries—Cavour, Disraeli, Gambetta (the Gambetta 
of 1870), even Bismarck—are admired. M. Venizelos 
is regarded as the only civilian who has appeared to 
advantage in this crisis, not because he is a great 
Revolutionist, but because he is a great Greek. Public 
opinion is not enthusiastic or self-deceiving, it has 
never been less so, but the universal wish creates a 
capacity for hope. With his motley career behind him 
and the disinclination to show fight which he showed 
two years ago when he was tripped up by M. Caillaux, 
M. Briand was welcomed the other day as a man whose 
intelligence might be transformed into character and 
who might rise to any occasion. General Galliéni 
even more so. The nation loves his eagerness for 
action, and he is sure to be approved whether he uses 
the sword against the German or the rod against slack 
Frenchmen. Joffre has become rather too familiar a 
figure, yet whenever a soldier from the Front happens, 
as is frequently the case, to warm over him, over the 
tenacity of purpose and the indifference to opinion 
which make him the perfect representative of the 
army, a ripple of joy, not unmixed with shame of 
ourselves, is instantaneously produced. Intelligence, 
pluck, any kind of manly promise, is invariably wel- 
comed in the same manner. 

Is there more in this than the natural propensity of 
man to have his affairs seen to, and to love or despise 
according as he thinks his natural protectors equal or 
inferior to their task? We are at war, and necessities 
are pressing all round. Can we be sure that with the 
return of peace we shall not see a return to careless- 
ness in the lower strata of society and to selfish cor- 
ruption in our leaders? It is certainly a fact that large 
masses of men are more often moved to action by im- 
patience than by intelligence, and that the steps onward 
of mankind are almost always reforms. Therefore we 
cannot’ expect that the tenseness of which we are now 
conscious will not be followed by a period of remission, 
but there are sure signs that the remission will not 
lead to the superficiality of thought and sentiment which 
has characterised the period 1875-1905. (1) For the 
last ten years French literature has undergone an 
extraordinary change in the direction of energy, which 
reacted on the public spirit long before the war. (2) 
Even politicians felt the pressure of this modification 
in intelligent opinion, and the conversion of the 
majority of the Chamber to a more moral and more 
just suffrage was a clear indication. (3) Pacifism, 
the great illusion, is making way for a detestation of 
war which for years and years will be accompanied by 
a constant attention to the possibility of war. People 
see the absurdity of hoping for a disarmament after 
the peace is concluded ; the headway of military reforms 
will be upon France and England, and it will not be 
spent until the young soldiers of to-day are old men; 
strength will be regarded as the indispensable pro- 
tection of honesty. (4) The usual economic factors 


will be more active than ever, and they will require 
intelligence, industry, and self-restraint. 

All this means energy, and it means method—that 
is to say, the two great springs of collective wisdom 
and individual progress in a nation. Let weak-hearted 
materialism prophesy that we are drifting towards 
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exhaustion; in reality, we are going toa renaissance 
in which only the cowardly, who mistake self-sacri- 
fice for self-destruction, will go under. The great 
change we are watching is above all a change of 
outlook. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF ITALY. 
By Epuarpo P. GINISTRELLI. 
1. 
ORD CHESTERFIELD, in one of the letters to 


tion which the House of Savoy held in his day. He 
remarks that it had ruled for many centuries over a 
small state surrounded by so many larger and more 
powerful neighbours, yet by skilful diplomacy the 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Britain frowned on the Pillars of Hercules, retained 
her grip on Malta, and with the occupation of Cypius 
was placed in a privileged position to watch her 
interests in Egypt. 

Under these conditions it seemed as if the newly 


| created state was from the outset doomed to count for 


little else than a third-rate or at most a second-rate 
Power, to figure as a mere pawn in the hands of one 
or other of her more powerful neighbours. 

But what contributed to aggravate this state of 
affairs, and what roused the impotent wrath of a 
section of the more enlightened Italians, was the per- 


_ sistent refusal of the mediocre statesmen by whonr they 
. ‘© | were governed to adopt any other policy but that of a 
his son, incidentally refers to the difficult posi- | 


Savoyard princes had contrived to avoid any modifica- | 


tion of their territory, unless such modification was 
likety in any way to contribute to their ultimate 
aggrandisement. He dismisses the subject by a query 
as to where such adroitness would end. 

Lord Chesterfield’s opinions of men and of the world 
were more often than not correct, and his ideas were, 
for the most part, distinctly in advance of the age in 
which he lived. It is reasonable therefore to infer 
that such a shrewd observer had guessed the ambi- 
tions and foreseen the outcome of the dexterous policy 
of those who, in the words of Charles Emmanuel III., 
have ‘‘ treated Italy as an artichoke to be eaten leaf by 
leaf ’’. We are indeed spectators of the eating up of 
the remaining leaves of that artichoke, but even when 
this process shall have ended it will be wrong to con- 
sider Lord Chesterfield’s question as in any way fully 
answered. his fact becomes sufficiently obvious 
when we take into consideration the courage, energy, 


genius and determination of the race which the House | 


of Savoy has united under its sceptre. 

Cavour, Mazzini, and in later days Crispi, were 
the master minds that conceived the idea of the Italian 
kingdom as we know it to-day. Long before the 
completion of unity each of these three had, as we 


see by their writings, gained a clear vision of the | 


problems and rivalries, as well as of the historical 


destiny, which Fate in the fullness of time was prepar- | 


ing for the Italian people. To each of these—to Cavour | 


who had laid the foundations of Italian foreign policy ; 


to Mazzini the great thinker of last century; and to © 
Crispi who did more than any other man to consoli- | 


date the work of the first two—it was perfectly clear | 


that, however successful the actual achievement of 
unity, nevertheless such unity would be devoid of 
meaning if the seas which washed the peninsula on all 
sides were to be allowed to fall completely into the 
hands of other Powers. 

Unfortunately the places of these clear-sighted men 
were invariably filied up by others of extreme medio- 
crity, with painfully restricted ideas concerning the 
destiny of the country as well as of the capacity of the 
people whom they were called on to govern. 


They | 


had neither the imagination nor the practical fore- — 
sight to grasp the fact, elementary as it was, that | 
_ speakers scour the country far and wide, distributing 


the Apennine peninsula, stretching far down into the 
Mediterranean, so as to divide that sea into two dis- 
tinct parts, should be guided by one policy to be 
pursued with unwavering constancy and will-power, 
and, when occasion required, with courage and 
audacity. 
II. 
At the birth of the new kingdom, Austria was firmly 


fatalistic acquiescence in the position, which sooner or 


later by the trend of events was bound to become’ 


intolerable to a people that, notwithstanding long 
centuries of foreign misrule and oppression, had invari- 
ably left its mark on the world’s history, and in fact 
were the legitimate descendants of a proud and imperial 
race. 

Happily for Italy, the intelligence of her people, 
though for a long time latent, was destined again to 
manifest itself. It was being unconsciously stimulated 
by the steady increase of education, the decline of 
illiteracy, and lastly by the hard and bitter experience 
of so many thousands of her sons, who year after 
year crowded the ports of Naples and Genoa in order 
to leave their native land, only to return later laden 
with the wealth they had amassed by the sweat of 
their brow, and with what was eventually to prove of 
inestimable value to the nation—new ideas. 

But during this apparently interminable period of 
alternate hope and despair there were hidden forces at 
work in the homeland which sooner or later were 
bound to make themselves felt. Since the accession 
of the present monarch there had arisen a new party in 
Italian politics. The country was indeed flooded by 
many such parties, and the shrewd Italian elector, 
through his past experience of them, had grown scepti- 
cal to a degree. As time went on, however, the 
Nationalists—for so they were termed—overcame the 
aversion and prejudice of the masses and began to 
assert themselves. Consisting mainly of younger 
men well abreast of the times, they had many inestim- 
able qualities—enthusiasm, honesty of purpose, a 
sound knowledge of the history of the country, and a 
clear prospective of the scope and possibilities of the 
race. They made direct appeal to the masses, of 
whom they had never despaired and whose intelligence 
they had never for a single instant doubted. Nay 
more, filled with- the consciousness that Italy as the 
direct heir of the ‘‘ grandeur that once was Rome ”’ 
had a mission of civilisation in the modern world, they 
spared neither time nor money in conveying this 
message to their fellow-countrymen. Nor was such 
zeal to go long unrewarded. A. few of their more 
illustrious members were duly returned to Parliament. 
To-day, scarcely any town of importance throughout 
the length and breadth of the peninsula is without its 
‘* Associazione dei Nazionalisti’’, while the organ of 
the party, the ‘‘ Idea Nazionale’’, which started life 
as a modest weekly, is now a flourishing daily. New 
members are constantly enrolled, for writers and 


literature and lecturing on the subject which is upper- 
most in their minds. Their propaganda indeed has 
been all to the good, and has laid the foundation of a 
much healthier tone in Italian political life, as well as 


' awakening that which had previously been lacking— 
/ a national conscience, which first revealed itself at the 
outbreak of the Lybian War, and without which the 


in possession of all the commercial and naval ports of , : 
_ before the declaration of the war on Austria. 


Istria and Dalmatia, and thus in undisputed command 
of the Adriatic. France, with Toulon snugly hidden 
behind Corsica, with a firm hold on Algiers, and ill- 
concealed designs on adjoining territory, was menacing 


! 


Italian interests in North Africa, notwithstanding the | 
' courage and confidence to the nation, which was smart- 


close relationship that had always existed between the 
two eminently Mediterranean regions, from the days of 
Imperial Rome to the decline and fall of the Italian 
maritime republics. From the rock of Gibraltar, Great 


Giolitti party could never have been overwhelmed 


All things considered, the conduct of the war in 
Tripoli was a distinct success, making ample amends 
for the blunders of the Abyssinian adventure some 
fourteen years before; indeed, the results gave a fresh 


ing under the unfair, prejudiced and biassed criticism 
of a section of the Foreign Press. Furthermore the 


‘experience gained in North Africa proved a useful 
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preliminary canter for the army which was to be so 
severely tried two years later. 


Ill. 


It will be remembered that Italy was a partner in 
the Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria. To 
superficial observers—and there are many such in all 
things concerning Italy—an alliance between Italy 
and Austria appeared nothing short of ridiculous. It 
certainly was unnatural, inasmuch as it meant the 
union of a State that was still redolent of the Middie 
Ages with an essentially democratic creation of the 
nineteenth century. Nevertheless Crispi, who con- 
ceived the idea, saw that it was only at the price of an 
actual alliance that peace, which at that time was so 
vital to Italy, could be preserved, thus allowing the 
young nation time to develop her resources. The con- 
tents of the treaty were never revealed until this year, 
but it was a purely defensive alliance, and on this Italy 
based her declaration of neutrality at the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1914. Article 7 of the treaty dealt with 
the maintenance of the status quo in the Balkans, and 
insisted that neither Austria nor Italy, compelled by the 
action of some third Power, should occupy territory 
in that part of Europe without ‘‘ a previous agreement 
between the two Powers on the principle of a reciprocal 
consent for all territorial or other advantages that one 
of them should obtain from the alteration of the 
status quo, and in such a way as to satisfy the justified 
exigencies on both sides’’. I[t will readily be seen 
that Austria had broken the treaty by her attack on 
Serbia. This was brought out all the more clearly 
when the Italian Government under cover of the 
despatch of a sanitary mission occupied Vallona. 
Italian diplomacy was not slow to take advantage of 
Austria’s blunder, but there were still other and more 
weighty reasons before a definite policy could be 
shaped. Few people in Great Britain have realised 
the tremendous hold which Germany has in Italy, and 
which cannot be swept away in twenty-four hours with- 
out doing irreparable damage. Indeed, it would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that German capital 
and German enterprise are responsible to a very large 
extent for the excellent economic position to which 
Italy has attained of recent years. This, then, goes 
far to explain the desperate efforts which Germany 
made in attempting to compose the differences between 
Italy and Austria, and the reluctance which she has in 
declaring war on Italy. The sympathy of the mass 
of the Italian people was undoubtedly with Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, but the organisation of 
the Germanophil party in the peninsula was by no 
means lacking in method and thoroughness. Those 
who clamour loudly that Italy should go out of her 
way explicitly to declare war on the German Empire 
are playing Germany’s own game, and are unmindful 
of the fact that the shrewd Italian diplomacy has made 
the last move and is now waiting for its opponent to 
play; whilst those who reproach the Italian Govern- 
ment with slowness in its attitude towards the Balkan 
question forget that the war which Italy is actually 
waging on her eastern frontier is in reality part and 
parcel of the Balkan scheme, without which the plight 
of Serbia would be far worse than it is. Neither 
must the difficulties which the Italian Army is experi- 
encing in the Alps be underestimated, and we must not 
forget that the war might conceivably héive been 
carried into the fertile plains of Lombardy, with 
disastrous results to the Allied cause. 

; Moreover, it would be idle to suppose that German 
intrigue in Italy has completely ceased. The rise and 


growth of Italy’s newly-found national conscience is | 
| ornament. 
_ was excellent he was a good conductor. 


‘oo recent to have impressed itself as yet on the obtuse 
Teutonic mind; the Nationalist leaders have every 
reason to be proud of the results they have hitherto 
obtained, and they show no sign of relaxing their 


metance. The country is also fortunate in having at | 
the helm of state men whom other nations may well — 
envy. They, too, have played their cards with con- | 
_ ideal conductor was Mendelssohn. 


Summate skill, and deservedly enjoy the confidence of 


| it meant. 
conductor—the man who waggied the stick: more or 


the nation and of the Allied Governments. Certainly 
the preparation and organisation of the war came as a 
surprise, and it may safely be said that the zeal for 
the struggle is as great as ever, in spite of the suffer- 
ing it has caused amongst all classes, already severely 
tried by earthquakes and a spell of bad harvests. 
Indeed, from the summits of the Trentino to the 
nethermost parts of Sicily, from the newly-occupied 
Vallona to the desert lands of Lybia, from the islands 
in the Aigean to Eritrea and the Benadir—in fact, 
wherever the Italian tongue be spoken—there is but 
one watchword, ‘‘ Savoia! ’’ and the god of war hears 
but one battle-cry, ‘‘ Italia! Italia! Italia!” 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY: THEN AND 
NOW. 
By Joun F. 


si N EVER say die!’’ was a favourite admonition 

of Barnaby Rudge’s raven. This intelligent 
bird, owing to circumstances over which it had no 
control, was born a croaker; but its heart was in the 
right place and it possessed a proper spirit; and in 
that spirit I would to-day encourage my old friend the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, and its younger rival the 
London Symphony Orchestra, with the same words. 
There seems indeed no particular need to say die just 
now; yet the experiment of giving orchestral concerts 
at 6.15 p.m. seems a risky one. It is early for the 
gentlemen who used to support the Philharmonic in 
ancient days, hurrying home with many grumbles from 
the City for the purpose; and as at six in the evening 
the London streets are as dark as they will be all night 
the gain does not seem very substantial. Still, some- 
thing had to be tried; it is certain that audiences 
cannot be tempted out of doors at the former hour. 
Fears may be all fancy and some safeguards a delu- 
sion; but entrepreneurs cannot afford to leave any ex- 
periment untried. Whether in the long run we shall 
learn to set out for concerts at an hour the bare sug- 
gestion of which would once have horrified us—this is 
what remains to be seen. I hope we shall, and that 
both the Philharmonic and the Symphony Orchestra 
will be enabled to weather these stormy days. As I 
said a fortnight ago, concerts must pay or cease. 
Once upon a time I attended the Philharmonic with 
commendable regularity. But it became a task, not 
an artistic pleasure. Concert days were looked for- 
ward to with uneasiness, sometimes with dread, some- 
times even with disgust. Finally, disgust overwhelmed 
every other feeling. One could be sure of only one 
thing—a thoroughly bad, unrehearsed performance. 
The programme might be stale; it: might even contain, 
by way of a startling novelty, some work dated a year 
or two later than Mendelssohn’s death (the end of the 
musical world, according to all devout Philharmonic 
worshippers of those days). But stale or what we 
called fresh, the rendering was always abominable. 
It could not be otherwise. The concern was managed 
by a number of astute enough business gentlemen, who 
for some inscrutable reason made music their business. 
There were charlatans amongst them and the rest were 
tradesmen. None of them could understand why a 
Beethoven symphony needed longer and more careful 
rehearsal than a Haydn symphony. None of them had 
heard of a conductor’s ‘‘ reading ’’ of a work; or if 
they had they could not form the slightest idea of what 
The conductor was to them like King Cole’s 


less of an accessory if not always or very often an 
If he gave no trouble and said everything 
Sullivan, 
Mackenzie, and others were good conductors. If he 
caused no end of worry and grumbled at lack of time 
for adequate preparation and said disagreeable things 
he was a bad conductor. Wagner, and later Sir 
Frederic Cowen, were therefore bad conductors. The 
His traditions were 
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not merely cherished; they were watered and manured, 
and goodness knows what, until they grew into a 
monstrous mango (or should it be mangrove?) tree that 
would have astonished Felix Bartholdy himself, and 
certainly ended in nearly choking the Philharmonic. 
Its concerts were not only old-fashioned: they were 
unpardonably slipshod and tasteless. Long ago they 
invariably stirred me to wrath and I ceased to attend. 
For the same—or at any rate for some—reason the 
rest of the public stayed away also, and the Society 
seemed like to die of starvation and strangulation. 
Then a few lucky things happened—some of them, I 
regret to say, involving respectful obituary notices in 
the musical press—and suddenly there began a change 
for the better. The change has proceeded and is pro- 
ceeding ; and that is why to-day | make bold to cheer 
up the old Society with Grip’s ejaculation. 

The change is by no means complete. Just as 
twenty years ago I objected, not to the Philharmonic 
Society, but to the people who for their own ends ran 
it, so now, while praising the people who have gained 
control, I cannot at all say that the Society has won 
anything like a high position for itself. Time and con- 
tinuous effort are needed for that. It never was our 
premier orchestra, except when it was our only one. 
As rivals entered it went down—or rather it remained 
stolidly at the bottom. There is a good deal of the 
catch-penny in the programmes. That offered on the 
first day of last month is a notable instance. It con- 
sisted entirely of Russian music, none of it very serious, 
and most of it exceedingly flimsy. Balakirev’s 
‘“Thamar’’ is perhaps worth listening to—once, 
certainly not oftener ; for the composer, though mightily 
enthusiastic, possessed no special musical gift. On the 
other hand, anything by Borodin must be assumed to 
be worth the most careful attention. He, I am more 
and more convinced, remains the great figure not only 
in the movement of his generation, but amongst the 
huge crowd of musicians Russia has since produced. 
His genius was a building genius. He slapdashed 
with gorgeous colour, very often in a rather extrava- 
gant way, for the sheer joy of the thing; but there is 
an aim there and a passion—if sometimes it is only a 
passion for colour, still, it is a passion for colour, for 
colour for its own beauty, and not a crazy, delirious 
striving to shatter our ears with effects; and, above 
all, the colour is laid on a firm under-structure. In 
the truest sense of the word much of his music is as 
soundly developed as Beethoven’s; he rears edifices— 
widely different in design from Beethoven’s, it need 
hardly be said; he does not merely in a fierce fever of 
savage delight fling his paints about without an aim. 
Nothing of his assuredly is catch-penny; and if Mr. 
Thomas Beecham one day gives us an entirely Borodin 
programme I for one shall not growl. The ‘‘ Polo- 
vetz ’’ dances are in their way fine; and I hope to hear 
them again ere long. Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Petrouchka ”’ 
left me just a little bored. I have learnt by now to 
know always precisely what Stravinsky is going to do 
next. An inexhaustible fertility of effects of harmony, 
rhythm, and orchestration—this I cheerfully grant; 
but the great unexpected, unfathomable abysms of 
thought and emotion that startle and awe us each time 
we hear the greatest work of the greatest masters— 
of these there is no hint. All goes as smoothly for 
19I5 as any piano-piece of Mendelssohn goes for 1845; 
seventy years of developments of and additions to the 
resources have done nothing for Stravinsky beyond 
showing him how a few monkey-tricks can be done. 
His melody has no poignancy for me; the Russian 
flavour, thrown into everything a Russian composes, 
has long palled on me. Emphatically, this is not great 
music, nor does it mark a point on a path leading to 
great achievements. And I much doubt the wisdom 
of playing in the concert-hall music intended to accom- 
pany a ballet in the music-hall. It may be catch-penny 
wise; but in the end it will be found pound foolish. 


However, that is another of those questions that will | 
have to be settled by experience. 


Of the later concerts 


I may have something to say in my next article; but 
in the meantime Mr. Beecham is to be: congratulated 
on giving us, of all the unexpected things in the world, 
a Handel concerto for strings—two pianos doing the 
harpsichord parts. Mr. Beecham seems to me to have 
little sympathy with or understanding of the music of 
the period that preceded the great Vienna period; but, 
in spite of risking the spoiling of everything by intro- 
ducing pianos, with their ugly clanking tone, he 
managed to evoke something of the mighty Handel 
spirit. It would be too much to expect that combined 
with the lovely eighteenth-century aroma: a rendering 
in which we got both would be a miracle of the con- 
ductor’s interpretative art. After so much Russian, 
Polish, and French music, after having a trifling Mus- 
covite nobody forced on us as a stupendous genius and 
his work without a parallel, it is glorious to hear some 
of the strong, beautiful, expressive, and sane stuff 
written in the days before composers gave up thinking 
of everything but effects. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICA’S NAVAL PROGRAMME AND THE 
NOTE.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
29 November 1915. 

Sir,—Neither in your interesting leading article on 
‘‘The American Point of View’’, which appeared on 
the 13th inst., nor in subsequent correspondence on the 
subject, has reference been made to the curious side- 
light thrown on the American Note by the new naval 
programme which President Wilson is reported to have 
approved for recommendation to Congress. Bishop 
Frodsham’s remark that the naval estimates show no 
sign of diminution, rather the reverse, gives no indica- 
tion of the utterly unprecedented scale of the proposed 
increase. 

According to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ’’ America has 
in contemplation a Navy only second to our own 
numerically, and superior to our own in the latest types 
of battleship and battle-cruiser, unit for unit. The 
recommendation to Congress of so ambitious a scheme, 
covering a period of five years, would be disappointing 
enough just now, no matter by what Administration 
evolved. As the work of the party which has con- 
sistently opposed pacifist or semi-pacifist arguments 
to the more aggressive policy of Mr. Roosevelt it is 
more than disappointing; in a way it is disquieting. 
This eagerness on the part of the third naval Power 
to make enormous additions to its Fleet, at a time when 
that of the second naval Power appears to be check- 
mated, almost seems to suggest that at least one of 
Germany’s campaigns of slander, and that by no means 
the least important—the sowing of the seeds of sus- 
picion of British naval policy in the minds. of American 
publicists—is beginning to bear fruit. 

Possibly the United States Government may be able 
to show that no such significance underlies the new 
naval policy; but until this is done British public 
opinion, and non-German opinion throughout the world, 
cannot be greatly blamed for inclining to the contrary 
view. t is difficult to believe that a Government 
which realised that we are fighting to free the world 


of intolerant domination as no American or British 
statesman had thought possible at this stage of civilisa- 
tion, could do less than strengthen our hands by 
moral support, even though practical support has been 
withheld. 

As in quick succession the various machinations of 


Germany’s American agents are being laid bare, it is 
incredible that the childish fiction that British naval 
| power has in any way threatened, or wili ever 
threaten, the ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas ”’ can be seriously 
, believed by the countrymen of Captain Mahan, the 
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eatest neutral admirer and exponent of the work of 
the British Navy who has ever lived. 
Yours faithfully, 
REALIST. 


THE KAISER. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
November 1915. 


Sir,—I have naturally much respect for the opinion | 


of Mr. Bernard Holland, but I must beg to differ from 
him entirely as to his view of the inexpediency of 
using forcible language regarding the Kaiser and his 
Huns. At the present time a spade should be called 
a spade, in order to bring home to our people, many 
of whom do not yet appear to be awake to the intense 
peril that overhangs the nation, or to be able to 
estimate the life-and-death struggle in which we are 
engaged, the fate which would befall us and all our 
nearest and dearest should the Kaiser and Germany 
succeed in the war. Under such circumstances 
euphemism is out of place and dangerous, and the 
bare naked truth with all its horrors should be freely 
and emphatically expressed. 

I did not mean to imply that Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, or Peter the Great were not also blood- 
thirsty maniacs; probably they were so to some ex- 
tent, though they were angels robed in white compared 
with the Kaiser. Distance lends enchantment to the 
view as regards the great conquerors and spoliators 
of the past; their renown is still on record, but the 
wails and the tears of their victims and the blood they 


hopeless attacks in dense mass formation? If such 
a man is not a criminal and bloodthirsty maniac, he 
is something still worse. 

As to the wholesale condemnation of the German 
Army, to which Mr. Bernard Holland takes exception, 
I must adhere to my description of them. It is not 
possible to differentiate between the troops of the 
various States of Germany. Wherever they go, east 
or west, north or south, we have the same reports of 
cruelty, rape, and vandalism, and if, as Mr. Holland 
says, the conquerors of old shed more blood and 
butchered more human beings than the Kaiser, which 
I doubt, it must be borne in mind that the latter were 
semi-savages and pagans, while the Germans claim to 
be Christians and highly cultured. 

Again, as regards the German people, only one 
voice—namely, that of Liebknecht—has been raised in 
condemnation of the hideous outrages committed on 
helpless people, men, women, and little children; on 
the contrary, the worse the outrages the more vehement 
is the applause of the German and Austrian Press. 
Has one word of protest been raised against the vile 
and cowardly assassination of Miss Edith Cavell, a 
foul deed which ‘‘ smells to heaven’’? For the Kaiser 
and his myrmidons there are no extenuating circum- 
stances, nor words in our language strong enough to 
describe their infamies, which can never be forgotten 
nor forgiven. 

Your obedient servant, 
AtFrep E, TURNER, 


Major-General. 


shed have long been borne into oblivion by the tide | 


of time. Everybody must be a bloodthirsty maniac 
who, like the Kaiser, for purposes of ambition and 
lust for world power, plunges the world into war and 
seeks ‘‘ To wade through slaughter to a throne, and 
close the gates of pity on mankind ’’. 

Mr. Holland appears to consider that I am incon- 
sistent because I term the Kaiser a maniac and at the 
same time say that had we had a large Army ready to 
go to the assistance of France he would not have 
dared to go to war. He overlooks the fact that 
maniacs are not idiots, but are, on the contrary, notably 
cunning, and except in cases of suicidal lunatics they 
by no means lose the instinct of self-preservation ; 
therefore had the Kaiser known in time that Great 
Britain would step in to thwart his infamous plot and 
frustrate his strategy by sweeping his flag off the sur- 
face of the ocean, by capturing his colonies, and by 
stopping his rush on Paris, he would not have faced 
the war, and most certainly not had he not persuaded 
himself that we were a decadent race and our Army 
a contemptible one, merely fit to be crushed at will by 
his German bullies. Why should one be mealy- 
mouthed about the man who with his ruffians of less 
degree, Tirpitz and Ballin, plotted the foul crime of 
sinking the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’; the man who orders all the 
crimes and outrages which the soldiers and sailors have 
committed ; the man by whose commands this war has 
been conducted with greater ferocity on his side than 
has been known since the days of Genghis Khan, the 
Red Raider, and Attila and his Huns, whose example 
the Kaiser ordered his troops to emulate; the man who 
sends his Zeppelins here to slay our women and 
children? There is no divinity that hedges such a 
king, who is to be judged by what he is and what he 
does, and not by his pedigree. 

__ Is not the man a bloodthirsty lunatic who sanctions, 
if he did not connive at, the Armenian atrocities—‘‘ the 
murder of a nation’, as Lord Bryce truly calls this 
awful butchery? Can it be supposed that the Kaiser 
could not have restrained his ally, ‘‘ the unspeakable 
Turk’, as Mr. Gladstone termed him? Finally, what 
else can he be called who, from the depths of his arro- 
gant and swelled head, ordered his devoted troops to 


take in succession Paris, Calais, Riga at all cost of | 


life, and sacrificed them by hundreds of thousands in 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Mr. Bernard Holland pleads for decent treatment 
for the Kaiser, because, forsooth, he is a grandson of Queen 
Victoria and a first cousin of King George. Devotion to 
one’s country, however, ranks before even foreign relation- 
ships, and I feel convinced that Queen Victoria would have 
been the first to disown her German grandson had this world 
cataclysm occurred in her time, and our beloved King is 
hardly likely to be proud of his connection with this modern 
Attila, this veritable ‘‘ Scourge of God ”’. 

The Kaiser himself once declared that there was no longer 
any English blood in his veins, on which point we are glad 
to be able to take him at his own valuation. 

Mr. Holland reminds us that the real Huns under Attila 
erected a series of pyramids, each consisting of 100,000 
skulls, to mark the devastating trail of his murdering, 
ravaging, raping, looting, incendiary hordes. It really is 
too bad of the Allies to have hustled his All-Highest elbow 
every now and again, when in all probability, had they only 
left him alone, he might have perpetrated something that 
would have equalled the achievement of his prototype. 

Mr. Holland objects to Major-General Sir Alfred Turner 
calling the Kaiser “‘a bloodthirsty maniac’, and naively 
asks, ‘‘ Is he more so than Frederick the Great, to whom 
history gives the credit of having successfully made by the 
sword a great nation, or than Peter the Great of Russia, or 
than Napoleon I.?” Surely this is naiveté reduced ad 
absurdum, and I fail quite to grasp your correspondent’s 
line of reasoning ; but I will tell him why the Kaiser is even 
a more “‘ bloodthirsty maniac ” than Sir Alfred Turner says 
he is. It is because— 

1. He has shed, or caused to be shed, far more blood 
in sixteen months than either Frederick the Great, 
Peter the Great, or Napoleon I. did in a similar period, 
or, most probably, all of them together ever did. 

2. He has not attained any result equivalent to the 
great achievements of any one of the above-named 
monarchs. 

Hence he is (1) more bloodthirsty and (2) more maniacal 
than they were, and, therefore, an even more bloodthirsty 
maniac than Sir Alfred Turner has dubbed him. 

Yours faithfully, 
James 
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To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. \ 


83, Friar Gate, Derby, 
29 November 1915. 

Sir,—I am sure that all your readers, with few if any 
exceptions, have been refreshed and cheered by Sir Alfred 
Turner’s outspoken articles in your pages. No doubt he, 
too, has felt at times the Jack of sufficiently strong words 
in our language to express adequately our loathing of the 
Kaiser and all his works, and of the people he rules. 

I don’t know who Mr. Bernard Holland is, for I am 
simply an obscure unit in the great crowd of those who 
can only read and think; but I am indignant that one who 
bears an English name should so far forget his loyalty and 
allegiance to his country as to take up the cudgels in defence 
of the one man in Europe who deserves our execration and 
contempt. 

I am not a logician, but the arguments on which he bases 
his criticisms appear ito me the acme of futile ineptitude. Of 
course, Sir Alfred Turner’s well-named ‘‘ Bloody Maniac ’’— 
{ wish he could find some stronger epithet, for the word 
maniac almost compels our pity—would not have been less 
so if a large army had been opposed to him at once; but 
it might have made him unable to indulge his lust for blood 
and carnage. 

Then to refer back to this and that other deceased 
maniac is absurd at this juncture, for our present busi- 
ness is not with a dead but with a living maniac. 

The Huns we have to deal with now are rightly called 
*‘ bestial and brutish’ by Sir Alfred Turner; and for Mr. 
Holland to object on the pretext that every one of the 
millions of the Kaiser’s soldiers is not, individually, brutish 
or bestial is another most inept argument. Our judgment 
of a people or crowd or race must be based on the virtues 
or vices of the greatest number. 

Again, to criticise Sir A. Turner because he has not actu- 
ally seen the old Huns led by the real Attila is childish in 
the extreme. He might as well have said that we could 
not judge of Napoleon’s military genius because we had 
not seen him fight one of his battles! I hope that Sir A. 
Turner will tell Mr. Bernard Holland that the old Huns had 
it to their credit that they did not call themselves Christians 
nor the teachers of a cryptic Kultur—they were simply 
bloodthirsty, ambitious warriors out for conquest, and 
ruthless in their methods. 

Then to plead that because the Kaiser happens to ibe a 
grandson of our revered Queen Victoria, and cousin to our 
honoured King—‘‘ God save the King ’’—he should be 
treated with respect is beneath consideration. These acci- 
dents of his birth make his conduct all the more detestable, 
for we know the parables of a little leaven and of the grain 
of mustard seed when the ground is fairly healthy. 

I sincerely trust that Sir Alfred Turner will not be in- 
duced to abate one jot of his none too forcible strictures 
because Mr. Bernard Holland thinks that the Kaiser is 

worthy of our respect and esteem. We are all very tired 
of ** temperate language,”’ of compromises, of polite notes, 
ot gentle rebukes. We need now food meet for men. 
Yours, etc., 
S. HERcop. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
55, Warwick Road, S.W. 
23 November 1915. 
Six,—How can your reviewer (Lord Redesdale’s ‘‘ Memo- 
ries ’’) speak of one of the most sensitively honest of men— 
Lord Russell—as a ‘‘ vain, selfish, disloyal intriguer’’? No 
one who has studied Lord Russell’s character can fail to see 
that it is the very antithesis of what those epithets express, 
and that the worst difficulties into which he ran himself 
would have been avoided by a statesman less loyal to an 
inward sense of right and more willing to take shelter in 
conventional propriety. Unfortunately, right action depends 
not only on a pure heart, but on a strong judgment, and 
Lord Russell’s judgment was often faulty. Criticism 
directed against his policy will often be justified, but cri- 


ticism like the above, which explains it as resting on un- 
worthy motives, will always be entirely mistaken. Lord 
John—-to give him his longest borne and dearest title—was 
unlucky in externals.. His career was not worthy of his 


character. 
Yours, etc., 
B. CHAMIER. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 

25 November 1915. 
Sir,—I saw an extraordinary sight one day about three 
weeks ago. A German 150-millimétre shell fell about fifty 
yards in front of me, making a big hole. When I arrived at 
the hole a mole was running about, and as I came up he 
began digging himself in. I watched him for a minute, 
but he was out of sight in no time. I think he must have 

been stunned and only recovered as I came up. 
Yours truly, 
Captain H. DE MONTMORENCY, 
75th Brigade, R.F.A. 


SORTES VIRGILIANA:. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 

Sir,—Opening Book iv. of the Aineid, my eye lighted on 
lines 43-4. Making a slight emendation (Tino for Tyro) we 
may read :— 

** Quid bella Tino surgentia dicam, 
‘‘Germanique minas? ” 

which the Kaiser might appropriately send on ‘“ with kind 
regards ”’ to his brother-in-law at Athens. 


Yours faithfully, 


NIETZSCHE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Arthur Lovell, appears to 
be digressing so much from my main point regarding 
Nietzsche that it is not easy for me to reply to him. Let 
me say, however, that I can fully appreciate the vigour of 
Nietzsche’s intellect (albeit, entirely unbalanced), the bril- 
liance of his epigrammatic style of writing, his characteristic 
inconsistency, but what I cannot appreciate is his apparent 
teaching and philosophy, which he (Nietzsche) would have 
the world accept. The very fact of Nietzsche condemning, 
as he did in a fanatical strain, Wagner’s ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ shows 
that he must have been considerably, if not wholly, wanting 
in any artistic or musical sense, and that what appreciation of 
art he may have professed was not worth much, for, however 
prejudiced a man may be towards the teaching of the 
Christian religion, the fact remains that ‘* Parsifal ’’ is 
indisputably one of the greatest musical and religiously 
artistic compositions extant. 

Your obedient servant, 
G. Srrancways CoLLins. 


SIR JOHN HARE IN “ CASTE.” 
To the Editor of the SatrurDay REvIEw. 
Conservative Club, S.W., 
27 November 1915. 
Sir,—It is impossible, perhaps, that such a voluminous 
and wide-reaching work as Lord Redesdale’s ‘‘ Memories ” 
should not conitain some mistakes. In speaking of the great 
improvement in modern acting caused by the Bancroft man- 
agement at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre in the ’sixties, 
Lord Redesdale says :—‘*‘ Caste’ was, perhaps, their 
masterpiece. Lady Bancroft’s Polly Eccles, with her hus- 
band as Captain Hawtree and Sir John Hare as Eccles, 
made the piece a landmark in the history of the English 
drama ”’. 
In my playgoing days Hare took the part of Sam 
Gerridge, and the inimitable George Harley that of Eccles 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


j. S. U. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE END OF NAPOLEON. 


“Letters of Captain Englebert Lutyens, Orderly Officer 
at Longwood, Saint Helena, Feb. 1820 to Nov. 
1823.” Edited by Sir Lees Knowles. Lane. 
10s. 6d. net. 


HE letters of Lutyens are ofiicial reports—historic 
sidelights and flickers. On 12 February 1820, 

for instance, Lutyens reports that General Bonaparte 
was out early this morning and shot a rabbit, which 
had been left out on purpose for his amusement. Three 
days later, ‘‘ General Bonaparte was very busy the 
whole of yesterday with the large tub. 


The Saturday Review. 


In consequence | 


of putting the fish into it so soon after it was painted | 
many of the fish have died. Therefore all the paint | 


is to be scraped off this morning ’”’. 
Napoleon put his fish into small tubs. ‘“*He was 
dressed in a long white dressing-gown, with a silk 
handkerchief on his head.’’ A month later, at half- 
past six in the morning, Napoleon killed a goat. The 
goat was driven on the lawn that led to the stable, 
‘and Napoleon shot at it twice through the railing of 
his garden. The first shot wounded the animal in the 
thigh, the second one passed through the neck. 
Sometimes he planted peach trees, and sometimes he 
shot at a bottle. The whole life at Longwood is 
noted briefly in these letters, and poor Lutyens hated 
his duty because it seemed like spying. 

It seems to be the colonising vagrancy of our race 
that makes Englishmen so ardent in their liking 
for Napoleonic research. Many of them show more 
enthusiasm than the French, and they add several 
volumes yearly to the Old Guard of Books that defends 
Napoleon with a veteran loyalty. If in the world of 
spirits the great dead Captains review their hosts of 
devoted followers, then Napoleon’s English admirers 
must far outnumber the English foes by whom his 
despotism was opposed. 

There are two qualities in the colonising fervour 
that help our countrymen to take part in the historical 
worship of Napoleon. One of them is a bad memory 
for old sufferings and old enmities, and the other is a 
kindness of heart—a large and facile tolerance—which 
a weak historic sense breeds and nourishes. If an 
English reader of Napoleon went back in imagination 
to the just feelings inspired in England by the ravaging 
genius of Napoleon he would be no more a friend of 
the Little Emperor than was William Pitt. The 
French, whose emotions in matters of old history are 
keen, feel no love for Nelson; they salute his great- 
ness, and keep him in their books as a foe who helped 
to change the destiny of their nation. Not only is 
their national memory better than ours, but as a people 
they are less self-critical and less sentimental. It is 
one of our inherited hobbies to pick out the faults in 
our country’s actions; and sentiment has a wonderful 
influence on the opinions we form and hold. Any 
great man of action who has met with a tragic death— 
Wolfe, Moore, Nelson, Napoleon, or Gordon, for 
example—enters for ever into our national sympathies, 
whereas Marlborough and Wellington are very much 
underrated by most persons. 

The present book, in its appeal to Napoleonitis, 
will win at once a great success. It is uncommonly 
fascinating. We have fought against the influence of 
it, and have been defeated; have remembered again 
and again in vain what Pitt said of Napoleon, and 
what vast graveyards full of soldiers marked the 
awful trampling ambitions that came from a single 
mind and devastated Europe. To love this human 
tornado is utterly unreasonable, above all at the 
Present time, now that another hurricane of Ceesarism 
is trying to sweep the liberties of Europe into limbo. 
Yet ninety educated Englishmen in a hundred love 
Napoleon, and despise Bathurst and Lowe. 

_ It is odd, even fantastically ironic, that a reviewer 
in 1915 should be drawn towards that eagle of genius 
who tried so hard between 1792 and 181 5 to slay Eng- 


On 16 December | 


land and her Empire. Sir Lees Knowles in his short 


‘introduction is a thorough devotee of Napoleon, and 
_ his editing footnotes are excellent. 


He has chosen 
fifteen illustrations, all very good, and among them is 
a fine miniature of Napoleon belonging to Mr. P. 
Berney Ficklin. It represents very well the three em- 
phatic characteristics of the face and head: the 
enormous width of the skull across the forehead to 
the ears; the pugnacity of the chin and jaw; and the 
half-feminine, half-poetical expression of the eyes and 
mouth. A young Scotch officer at St. Helena after 
the great man’s death tried to put on the cocked hat 
of Napoleon, but found that it would not fit him until 
he put it on ‘‘fore and aft’’. Napoleon wore it 
square. 

Sir Lees Knowles divides his book into four parts : 
the Letters of Captain Englebert Lutyens, the ‘‘ Case” 
of Captain Englebert Lutyens, the Death of Napoleon, 
and Letters Relating to the Death of Captain Lut- 
yens. The third section—the Death of Napoleon— 
is perhaps the most memorable: it contains astonish- 
ingly vivid letters written from St. Helena by a young 
Scotch officer, Ensign Duncan Darroch, a sensitive 
and clever fellow of one-and-twenty. They are letters 
over which Carlyle would have pored for hours and 
days. A short quotation to show Napoleon after 
death : 

‘*] have had a great deal of trouble all day with 
people wishing to see Bonaparte. I have now got rid 
of every one, and shall have time to talk to you, my 
beloved mother, a little while. I went up this morn- 
ing soon after | mounted guard, and, after asking 
leave, went into the room. He lay just as before; 
his countenance had fallen in a little more; there were 
only the priest and attendant and myself in the room. 
I took up his hand and held it for some time, examin- 
ing the fingers and his features; that hand which kings 
had kissed and which had caused so many to tremble. 
I never in my life saw a more serene and 
countenance. He seemed in a profound and quiet 
slumber, except for the livid colour of his lips and 
cheeks. On his left breast were a star and two 
Orders of some kind. These were all the ornaments 
about him. His hat was perfectly plain, with a black 
loop and small tricoloured cockade. I went in after- 
wards with our men, and, as there were only two 
officers, Rae and myself, I stood at the foot of the bed 
while the men passed through. The men’s countenances 
were capital; as they looked on the body they were 
indescribable, at least by letter. The smell at this 
time began to be very strong, and I was glad to go 
away as soon as the men were gone. I was after- 
wards sent for by one of the doctors and shown his 
[Napoleon’s] heart and stomach, which lay in a silver 
urn by his side. They were covered with fat. In the 
stomach I was shown the hole that had caused his 
death—a hole that I could have put my little finger 


A MODERN PROTEUS. 


“The Life and Letters of John Hay.” By William 
Roscoe Thayer, 2 Vols. Constable. 21s. net. 

R. THAYER pays an unmerited compliment to 
English readers. He thinks that they keep in 

touch with American history, and are able to add 
details to his allusive treatment of the Great Civil War 
and of later times. Allusiveness has a great charm, 
but it should be used only by writers who make their 
appeal to fellow-experts. In those days when news 
was a rare thing hungry minds devoured and remem- 
bered what they either read or heard about great 
events; just as isolated countryfolk now relate with 
profuse detail the local history of their lifetime. This 
old-time memory has gone from big towns—never to 
return. Every day throughout the year it is attacked 
by spates of confused and confusing news, with the 
result that recent big happenings grow old and blurred 
in most minds. Already the retreat from Mons is to 
most of us quite as far off as Moore’s retreat to 
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Corunna. Too much news overwhelms the historic | 
sense. 

Mr. Thayer, writing as a specialist, forgets that 
the past is no longer present as a known and sought 
teacher. But although he is too sketchy as a writer 
of history, he is excellent as a biographer and in his 
brief portraiture of notable persons. It has been his 
lot to draw at full length a multiple man who repre- 
sents with distinction the quite modern type of clever- 
néss. John Hay personifies the spirit of leadership as 
altered by modernity. 

Men of a piece with him are tenacious and adept, 
but never truly great; and they are versatile because 
their ability has no tyrannous bent. Hay in his 
laborious life played many parts, and failed in none. 
Again and again he adapted himself to new work in a 
new social atmosphere, and did with success what he 
was expected to do. After being one of Lincoln’s 
private secretaries, he became Secretary of Legation 
in Paris, where he found time to be a poet-diplomat. 
Eighteen months later he acted as Chargé d’Affaires 
in Vienna; and next—it was in 1868—he did well in 
Spain as Secretary of Legation. It seemed that diplo- 
macy was to be his profession. But in 1874, after a 
wealthy marriage, he began to reconsider his aims, 
harking back to the literary tastes of his boyhood. To 
dream over literary projects, or to search for his 
favourite art in. the body-tiring galleries of the Louvre, 
was to John Hay a fashionable pastime, even an 
original adventure. With his friend Nicolay, from 
1875, he toiled for fifteen years on the ‘‘ Life of Lin- 
coln ’’, and achieved a thorough piece of work. But 
the progress of a biography being slow and painful, 
John Hay, writing anonymously, got recreation as a 
novelist, and romped into a good circulation. It was 
in 1877 that he wrote and printed ‘‘ The Bread- 
winners ’’’. His mind was fired then by the riots at 
Cleveland and Pittsburg ; and he wished to oppose as a 
true Republican the garrulous illusions of Socialism. 
Meantime also he tried his hand with credit at jour- 
nalism, and for six months in 1881 he was editor-in- 
chief of the ‘‘ New York Tribune ’’. 

What this entirely modern man would do next none 
could say. Had he given his protean energy and 
intelligence to medicine, to engineering, to banking, 
or to any other profession, he would have done equally 
well after a swift apprenticeship. But in 1897 his 
friend McKinley, newly elected as President, took hold 
of John Hay and transformed him into an Ambassador. 
London was to be his theatre, and the part which he 
had to play there bristled with difficulties, and notably 
with the question of the Behring Straits Fisheries. 

For about two years he smiled and talked in London, 
delighting Queen Victoria, pleasing the people by his 
eloquence, and winning the respect and affection of all 
the quite modern men of State, with whom he lived 
and worked on terms of complete fellowship. No 
Ambassador could have been more successful. Then 
he vanished suddenly, being called home to be Secretary 
of State at Washington. In this new office also he did 
much difficult work easily and loyally and with never 
a hitch. Physically Hay was never strong, and the 
closing years of his life were years of suffering. He 
died on 1 July 1905. 

John ‘Hay’s work in life was to be uniformly clever 
as a versatile and attractive amateur. He resembled 
one of those all-round athletes who do well in a dozen 
ways, but neither equal nor break any record. Had 
he been great he would have failed in two or three of 
the many activities in which he earned a modern dis- 
tinction. Tact and compromise in to-day’s life are 
invaluable to anyone who has the gifts of a protean 
amateur; and there was nothing in Hay to irritate the 
vanities of an experimental democracy. 

Though Hay believed in the People, yet his loyalty 
as a democrat was often chilled by the shameless 
egotism of raw and uncouth place-seekers, and by the 
crude trickeries active as industrial army corps in the | 
strife between Labour and Capital. Democracy as an | 
ideal is an inspiration, but to see it at work is an | 
ironical disenchantment. John Hay saw it at work in | 


France, in Great Britain, and in his own country, and 
his faith in it was often strained and shaken ; but ideals 
are hopes, not facts, and Hay recovered his belief that 
democracy would find its own salvation in the long 
run. 

During the sixty-seven years of his life greatness 
was democratised, slowly and surely. The last very 
big men disappeared one by one, and in their place 
‘came a high level of versatile mediocrity. The murder 
of Lincoln, like the tragical death of Stonewall Jack- 
son, took from the world a genuine big man of the old, 
ample sort. Providence speaks in greatness only and 
alone ; it is humanity that speaks in successful medio- 
crity. From this standpoimt these volumes on John 
Hay are providential in parts, and human as a whole. 


It is interesting to watch young Hay’s attitude to — 


Lincoln, his first employer : 

‘* At the outset the President’s homeliness, which 
was, in fact, primal simplicity, must have amused him: 
for Hay had a keen eye for social distinctions, and was 
already well versed in the lore of manners which opens 
doors that neither birth, wealth, nor genius can unlock. 
That the former rail-splitter should occupy a position 
in which, among his other functions, he was head of 
the official society of the Capital of the Nation, must 
have tickled Hay’s sense of the comic. But soon 
Lincoln’s great qualities—his patience and love of 
justice, his readiness to listen, his fortitude—impressed 
the young secretary. |The fortunate young secretary !] 
Lincoln’s supreme naturalness, too, could not be 
resisted by anyone who looked below the surface. Hay 
loved humour, and here was Nature’s master humorist 
of the age. Hay loved wit, and here was a mind of 
singular penetration and clearness, which saw right to 
the heart of principles and could state them in language 
that a child could understand. One by one the best 
minds in Washington came in contact with Lincoln; 
he met them squarely, and seldom failed to expose their 
fallacy, if there were one, or to uphold his own deci- 
sion, if he approved it, by a phrase or story not to be 


forgotten. The speeches of the famous orators of the 
Capitol have faded: Lincoln’s remain. . . . Hay and 
Nicolay . . . little suspected at first that he was 


destined to be . . . the saviour of the Republic. To 
each other they referred to him familiarly as ‘ the 
Ancient’, or ‘ The Tycoon ’; and Hay, at least, though 
full of veneration, sometimes made merry over the 
Chief’s oddities ”’. 

After Lincoln’s death these volumes lose their hero; 
and Hay himself, were he living, would be the first to 
say so. As for his attitude to the rebel leaders, Hay 
spoke well of James Longstreet, and meanly of Stone- 
wall Jackson, whom he looked upon as “a howling 
crank’’. Twenty years after the Civil War John Hay 
summed up his creed as a student of recent history. 
‘We are Lincoln men all through’’, he wrote to 
Nicolay. ‘‘ But in other little matters, let us look at 
men as insects and not blame the blackbeetle because 
he is not a grasshopper. . . . We must not write a 
stump speech in eight vols. octavo.”’ 

It is lucky for John Hay that he helped to write 
the biography of Lincoln, for he united his own name 
to a deathless reputation. As one of Lincoln’s men 
he will be read from time to time in the ages to come. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £24,000,000. 


Chairman: 
The Hon. N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD. 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurance. 


Full information respecting 
ESTATE DUTY 
and 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 
issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 


above address. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837, (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXOEED £2,000,000. 


Chief Offlee: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 
H, J. Braczy, Esq. > Pig K.C.I. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. H. E. Duxg, P.C., K.C.,M.P. BRNON RUTTER, 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two rarMents of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a wusthe age, and a second payment 


at death thereafter. 
Advances made contingent, and Life Interests, and 


on Reversions, vested or 
on Personal Security in connection with a : Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


Mortgages.] 


E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £118,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapinc Insurance COMPANIES ACCEPT 
our VaLuATIONS OF WorKs OF ART, FURNITURE, AND OTHER 
VALUABLES AS THE BASIS OF POLICIES, THUS SECURING PRO- 
TECTION TO Owners. INVENTORIES ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
AUCTIONEBRS AND VALUERS, 
20 Hanover Square, W. 


LITERARY SECRETARY WANTED.—Classical Scholar, with some 

experience of journalism and research work, for asmall Quarterly. Oxford 
Honour Graduate preferred. Must know French and I alian and reside in 
London, and devote some hours weekly. Ample fees. No Testim:nials t be 
enclosed. Write to" Z, ' c/o Day’s Liprary, Ltp., 96, Mount Stieet, London, W. 


NOTICE. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


£s. @ £s. d. 
One Year ... I10 4 
Half Year ... omit. O15 2 
Quarter Year o7 2 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, to King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glod to be 
informed immediately. 
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Stephen Mitchell” 5. Branch a mperial 
Britain and ireland) Ltd., 
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No. 415 


Safeguard your Health with 
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orodyne 
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PALPITATION. HYSTERIA 
A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, 


THE BEST REMEDY 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for public sale. 


Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 
held as required. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedra! 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
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(“LONDON ISSUE.”] 


NATIONAL DEFENCE LOAN 


OF THE 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


ISSUE OF FIVE PER CENT. RENTES. 


Both Capital and Inte: est will be exempt from all taxes, present 
and future, of the Government of the French Republic. 


Interest payable Quarterly on the 16th February, 16th May, 16th 
August, and 16th November, the first coupon (for a full quarter's 
interest) being payable on the 16th February, 1916. 


PRICE OF ISSUE— 


£3 48. PER FCS. 100 NOMINAL CAPITAL 


(Being the equivalent, at the exchange of 27.50, of Fcs. 88, 
the price at which the Loan is being issued in Paris.) 


Applications, which must be accom by a deposit of Seven Shillings per | 
Fes. 100 applied for, will be received at the Bank of e Street 
London, E.C. Applications must be for mutiples of Fes. 100 nominal Capital — 
Fes. of Rente). | 
The amount payable in respect of each Fes. viz. | 
8. d. | 

| 

| 


On, or before, Monday, the 31st January, 1916 - 19:- 
Se » Tuesday, the 29th February, 1916 19:- 
pe » Friday, the 31st March, 1916 . 19:- 
Total £3: 4: -@ Fes. 27.50 
per £—Fes. 88 
in full at the time of appli- 


yhole of any amount applied for may be paid 
pe 3: 3s. 6d. in respect of each Fcs. 100 applied for. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, with the 
consent and approval of His Majesty's Government, are authorised by the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic to receive applications for this issue. 

The French Government undertake that the issue shall not be redeemed prior to 
the Ist January, 1931; but they reserve to themselves the right to redeem the issue, 
in whole, or in part, at any time on or after that date. 

Both Capital and Interest, which will be exempt from all French taxes, present 
or future, will be a charge upon the general revenues of the Governmeat of the 
French Republic. 

The issue will be made in the form of Bonds to Bearer, which may, if desired, 
be registered or inscribed in the “ Grand Livre de la Dette Publique ” at the Ministry 
of Finance in Paris, without payment of any fee. 


CONVERSION 
oF 
1. French Government Sterling Treasury Bilis due 16th January, 1916. 
2. 3} per cent. Rentes (Redeemable). 
. Treasury Bills, due 16th , 1916, may be 


t January. 
poe rhe oy SS payment in full for an allotment of this issue 
is made at the time of application. For the purpose of such payments the 


French Government cent. Rentes (Redeemable) may be tendered in 

lieu —_ where = Hand t in full for an allotment of this issue is made at 
the time of application. For the purpose of such payments the Bonds 
will be accepted at the rate of £3 6s. id. cash for each Fes. 100 nominal 
capital (i.e., Fes. 3.50 of Rente) surrendered. 

3. French Government 8 per cent. Rentes (Irredeemable) may be tendered in 
lieu of cash, to the extent of not more than one-third of the total amount 
payable in of any ailotment of this issue, where payment in full for 
such allotment is made at the time of application. For the purpose of 
such payments the Bonds will be accepted at the rate of £2 8s. cash for 
each Fes. 100 Nominal Capital (i.e., Fes. 3 of Rente) surrendered. The 
Cow due ist January, 1916, must be detached before Bonds are lodged 
for version. 

declaration, which is embodied in the Form of Application, will be required in 

PR lodged for 0 tho chest thet they have not been 

in enemy ownership and have remained in ph possession in the United King. 

dom since the outbreak of War, or, where subsequently, since the date of issue . 
Applications for the Loan may be paid up— 

1. Entirely in cash ; | 

2. Partly in cash and partly by the exercise of one or more of the above | 

Conversion Options ; or 


3. Entirely by the exercise of one or more of the above Conversion Options ; | 
cent. Rentes sur - 


uired tosecure an allotment which is | 
sum necessary to secure such | 


In of default in the payment of any instalment by its proper date, the deposit — 
and ‘any instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 
A commission at the rate of two 


to Bankers and to Mem! of the London and Provincial Stock Ex on | 
allot i pect: of applications, applications for the Conve: of 
Bills, made on forms their Stamp. | 


London, E.C., and at the Branches of | 
in the United K' 


England, 
Bank ; t Stock Exchange 
toshe List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Wednesday, the 15th day of 


OF ENGLAND, E.C. 
29th 


may be obtained at the Bank of 
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IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 


SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


‘Evening 
Standard 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


PALL MALL 


GAZETTE 
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Latest War News 


Special Articles on 
Current Topics 
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Best Book Reviews 
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Bills will be accepted at the rate | £99 3a. . | . £100 : 
of Bill surrendered, being the equivalent of par less interest at 5 per cent. 
5 from the 16th November, 1915 ‘the date from which interest accrues in P 
respect of the new issue), to the 16th January, 1916. 
| | 
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CHURCH ARMY 
Rest Huts, Tents 
and Clubs 


for Soldiers and Sailors in the Medi- 
terranean and France, and at Home. 


COST OF HUTS, £300 


COST OF TENTS - - - - £150 

EQUIPMENT -.- - - - - £100 
, { £5 Abroad 

WEEK’S WORKING | 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


President of Recreation Branch, will gratefully receive at 

Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, W., 

books, magazines, games, deck chairs, urns for tea and 

coffee, flags, pictures, &c., &c., for fitting up huts, &c., 

and recreation of men. SPECIAL GIFTS FOR CHRIST- 
MAS WOULD BE WELCOMED. 


We have many other Branches of Special 
WAR WORK, and our ORDINARY 
EFFORTS go on steadily during the War. 


FUNDS URGENTLY REQUIRED to comply 

with CONSTANT PRESSING REQUESTS for 

ADDITIONAL HUTS, &c., and for maintenance 
of large number already at work. 


Cheques, &c., should be crossed ‘‘ Barclays’ a/c, Church Army,’’ 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Marble Arch, London, W. 


—— 


On 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts 
and approved under the National Insurance Act.) 


President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress 
among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership, £5. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
Neo application fer help has been refused. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Society. 


R. W. THORNTON, 
Walbrook, E.C. Secretary. 


The “ Challenger” Records Again 


1875-1915. 


By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. 

Quis talis fando temperet ? 

Demy 8vo. Price 1/- | 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED. | 


HE CANDID QUARTERLY REVIEW. Conducted by 
Thomas Gibson Bowles.—The Title-page and Index | 
to Vol. II. (Nos. 3 and 4) is now ready. A copy thereof will be | 
sent free of charge to any subscriber or owner of these | 
two numbers who may desire it, on application through | 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or direct to the Publisher, | 


F. H. GarraTT, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE STANDARD "PEERAGE VOLUME 
FOR 1916. 


Containing all SONS ons OF PEERS > BARONETS. of 
relatives, killed in actio’ p HONOUR of 
ose who have mee” Nouns the also ALL NEW 


DEBRETT’S 


PEERAGE BARONETAGE KNIGHTAGE 


(with Index to (with Index). (with Issue). 
Courtesy Titles). 


COMPANIONAGE ; 


ALSO AN APPENDIX OF ROYAL WARRANT 
HOLDERS. 


Edited by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige. 


Clear, Accurate, and Easy of Reference, All Alphabetically 

Arranged. Illustrated with Armorial Bearings. 

A very mine of information (ineluding addresses) regarding all 

Titled & Persons, and the Members of the Collateral Branches of all 

rs and Baronets; also ees Bishops, Privy Councillors and 

Knights with their issue, Companions of the various Orders, 
Precedency, Formal Modes of Address, &c. . 


Royal 8vo. Cloth-gilt (Royal Edition), 31/6 net; or in 2 vols. 
net . i= Morocco (Special Thin Paper Edition), half weight 
d thickness of Royal Edition, SO/- net. 


DEBRETT’S HERALDRY 


Concise, Practical, and Easy of Reference, clearly showing 
how to correctly depict or decipher a Coat of Arms. 


400 Illustrations. Cloth-gilt. 6/- net. 


VICTOR DURUY’S 
HISTORY OF FRANCE 


Abridged and Translated by Mrs. M. CAREY. With an 
Introduction and continuation to the year 1896 by J. 
FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Brown University, U.S.A. 1 vol., cloth, xxvi.+712 pp., with 
12 Coloured Maps, and Complete Index. New Edition. 
8/6 net. 

School World.—"' It makes a good school book. The most popular text- 
book of history in French schools."” 


New York Herald = edition).—** Of all short summaries of French 
history, this is probably the best. Tor rs of French the work needs no 
recommendation. . . Mrs. Carey has supplied a translation that is at onee 
faithful andliterary. It was an excellent idea to add a supplementary chapter 
carrying on the narrative to the declaration of a French protectorate over the 
island of Madagascar (1896). The work is thus as complete as it is admirable."’ 
Scotsman.—" A very useful manual." 


The Handiest Pocket Dictionaries 
Ever Published. 


THE DOUBLE-THUMB 
INDEX 


Enables you to find the desired word 


Instantaneously. 
Actual size, 54 ins. X 24 ins. X 4 in. 


the 
accurate 


6/8: 


Demy 8vo. 


STRAIGHT GRAIN MOROCCO. 
ART VELLUM CLOTH. 


English-French - -— - Leather 1/6 net. 


Frangais-Anglais_ - - - 
English-German - - - ( Leather 1/6 ,, 
Deutsch-Englisb - - ( Cloth ,, 
English-Spanish - ( Leather 2/- _,, 
Espanol-Ingles - . - ( Cloth 1/6 ,, 
English-Italian - - - § Leather 2/- ,, 
Italiano-Inglese - - - Cloth 1/6 ,, 


LONDON : 
Dean & Son, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C 
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THE BLINDED 
SAILORS GIFT BOOK 


Published for the Benefit of 
Mr. GC. Arthur Pearson’s Fund 


All profits from Sales devoted to helping the gallant fellows who have been 
stricken with blindness in the 


4 
WORTHY 
BOOK 
FOR 
A 
WORTHY 
OBJECT. 


A 
FINE 
BOOK 
ALL 
PATRIOTS) 


SHOULD 


The contributors include all names eminent in Art and Literature. The literary contents 
are full of a very real interest, and the pictures (mostly in colours) are beautifully repro- 
duced. The volume forms 


A REALLY DELIGHTFUL PRESENT 


The TATLER Says: ‘A BOOK FOR THE BLIND.—Whenever one must write enthusiastically about a book published in 
the cause of charity one has always the sneaking sensation that the people who read it nod their heads wisely and murmur, ‘Oh, yes... . yes 

. » we know all about that! ' the while they hint darkly that all your superlatives are so many good-natured ‘ puffs.’ Well, sometimes these 
people are right, and sometimes they are mistaken miserably. They will be miserably mistaken if they doubt my sincerity when I declare that 
‘ The Blinded Soldiers and Sailors Gift Book,’ just published by Messrs. Jarrold at the price of three shillings, is far and away the most interesting 
and charming gift book which has ever heralded the coming of the Christmas Present.”’ 


NOW READY at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. ORDER AT ONCE im 


As the demand has been enormous the publishers ask the indulgence of the public should any bookseller not 
always happen to have copies in stock. Several big firms of printers and binders 


are working at high pressure to supply trade orders. 


LONDON: JARROLD & SON, 10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Suitu & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and Published by RrcinaLp Wessrer Page, at the Office 
10 King Street, Covet Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday December 4, 1915 
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